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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Calabria, during a Military Residence of Three 
Years : in a Series of Letters. Bya General 
Officer of the French Army. 8vo. pp. 360. 
London, 1832. Wilson. 

Tuts pleasant volume contains many interest- 

ing notices of Calabria, which the writer tra- 

versed in every direction, and is besides en- 
livened, if we may use the word when speaking 
of moving accident by flood and field, with the 
most eventful history of the military operations 
and adventures of the French, in their occupa- 
tion of the country during the three years from 

December 1807 to about the same* period in 

1810. Being ably translated from an original 

manuscript, it is as new as it is entertaining ; 

and the reader must, we think, be very fasti- 
dious and difficult, who can hastily lay it down 
after beginning this narrative. 

The contents are very various: encounters 
with brigands, perilous marches, sketches of 
the state of society, slight but valuable notes 
on ancient remains, and picturesque descrip. 
tions of productions and scenery, all combine to 
attract the attention, and satisfy, without fa- 
tiguing the mind. Our quotations shall be 
framed to shew this. We begin with a sample 
of the brigands and their system. 


“In the month of wg oe last a company 
of voltigenrs, of the 29th regiment of the ing, 
while crossing the high. mountains of the Syla 
~.% proceed from Catanzaro to Cosenza, was cu 
off on its march by Francatripa’s band: This 
company lost its way, and just before it arrived 


at a vi called Gli-Parenti, which ‘is the 
common haunt of brigands, who share their 
plunder with the inhabitants, Francatripa, fear- 
ing to engage in open combat, thought it more 
advisable to have recourse to an odious strata- 
gem, which succeeded far beyond his expect- 
ations. Meeting the company before it entered 
he represented himself as the com- 

mander of the National Guards, and said he 
came on the part of the commune to offer 
refreshments to the troops. The officers of 
this detachment being unacquainted with the 
country, accepted the invitation without any 
t, and suffered themselves to be con- 
ducted by him to a large mansion, where, con, 
fiding in the feigned cordiality of their perfidious 
hosts, they were improvident enough to catise 
arms of the troops to be piled on the ground 

in front of the door. To inspire the soldiers 
a still greater sense of security, Franca- 
tripa and his villanous associates pressed them 
take with them refreshments for the march ; 
just at the moment when they were pre- 
Loy det resign themselves to repose, a pistol- 
from a window was the signal for a 


general re" lige officers, seated 
in the parlour, were instantly de- 
spatched. A shower of balls from the ailjacont 
a and from every approach to the spot, 
nO point of retreat open to those unfortu- 
nate soldiers, of whom not more than seven 
> pa whe making their escape. So soon as 
melancholy event was known at Cosenza, 


a very strong detachment was sent off, with 
orders to burn Gli-Parenti, and put all the in- 
habitants to the sword; but the brigands had 
already retired, together with their accomplices, 
and the village, thus abandoned, became an 
immediate prey to the flames. This horrible 
treason, intelligence of which was now pro- 
mulgated through the whole of Calabria, excited 
in the French a powerful desire of vengeance 
against the vile assassins.” 

Again :— “ A brigand chief, whose cruelties 
have earned for him the name of ‘ Ii Boia’ (the 
executioner), more enraged than any of his 
sanguinary associates against such unhappy 
Frenchmen as had the misfortune to fall into 
his hands, used to inflict upon them the most 
horrible tortures. Being wounded in one of 
his attacks, he was at last secured and doomed 
to the scaffold, to the great joy of all those who 
were the objects of his ve ce. The enor- 
mities he had committed, the dreadful injuries 
he had done to a rich landowner, whose swine. 
herd he had been formerly, made many of the 
inhabitants of Cosenza solicit as a favour that 
this wretch might be subjected to the same re. 
finement. of barbarity which he himself used 
daily to practise. It was urged that his nose 
should be first cut off, then his ears, then his 
lips; in short, they wished to em a thou- 
sand different modes of torture upon him; con- 
tending that he should be made to drag on a 
life of agony until the hot weather, when his 
body, daubed over with honey to attract insects, 
should hang naked under the rays of a burning 
sun, so that he might thus expiate his criminal 
existence amidst the most excruciating torments. 
A great number of young men residing in the 
town did not blush to volunteer their services 
to carry these horrors into execution. The 
proposition, however, was rejected with indig- 
nation, and Il Boia was hung with many of 
his associates, who died, like himself, with an 
indifference which was not to be ascribed to 
courage, but to an inconceivable brutishness, 
Judge, then, of the disgust attending the duties 
we have to perform on the military commis. 
sion! We are obliged to sit to a very late 
hour, shocked in the mean time with a 
tition of the same atrocities: the greater part 
of the judges knowing very little of Italian, 
the heads of the several charges must be ex- 
plained to them. The hideous appearance of 
the accused very often decides the sentence ; 
and perhaps it often happens that some of these 
pherriokins wretches are condemned on 
ight grounds. It must not, however, be sup. 
posed that our hearts are so hardened, and our 
minds so prejudiced, as to act upon slight evi- 
dence in a matter of such serious moment. 
We often succeed in vindicating the triumph 
of innocence, and were, on a late occasion, for- 
tunate enough to develope a horrible plot. A 
detachment of our troops, quartered in a village 
at some distance from Cosenza, was supplied 
with provisions by the commune. The com- 
mander of the civic guard took into custody the 
baker who furnished the bread, and denounced 





guilty of mixing arsenic with the dough. Three 
witnesses signed their names to the , and 
some pounds of dough were produced to confirm 
it. These having undergone a chemical. pro- 
cess, left no doubt whatever of the: presence. of 
arsenic. Such proofs seemed quite convincing : 
but:a variety of circumstances served to excite 
doubts in our minds, and at last it was clearly 
established that the accuser, a most determined 
villain, had no other grounds for the charge he 
had so wickedly concocted, than the feeling of 
deadly vengeance he indulged against the baker, 
whose daughter he wished to: seduce. © Cited 
before the tribunal, he was found to -have ab- 
sconded, together with his false witnesses ; and 
this satisfied us as to the affair: .Would it nat 
really seem to you that this Calabria, the soil 
of which is so often shaken, reposes.upon the 
very fire of hell; and that. every shock. of an 
earthquake which it feels vomits forth on its 
surface a legion of devils ?” 

From these atrocious transactions, waxturn 
to the author’s general picture of Calabria : >. 

“Tf the eye reposes with pleasure on’ the 
beauty and variety of the situations which the 
mountains present, it cannot contemplate with. 
out dismay those deep and dark ravines, the 
inhabitants of which: never find their ‘silence 
disturbed, except by the roar of waters which, 
in the rainy season, form frightful torrents. 
There is not in Calabria any navigable river 
The Laino, the Chratis; the Nieto, the Am: 
and the Angitola, are only emanations fi 
that multitude of torrents which furrow up a’ 
ravage the cultivated lands, inasmuch as their 
beds are never at rest. Such is the general as- 
pect of the interior of the country; that of the 
plains washed by the sea is less animated, less 
varied, presenting alternately a soil:arid and 
parched :by a burning sun, and rendered fresh 
and fertile by: genial rains. The plains, in- 
habited during the hot months, contain only a 
few indigent families, Worn down by inter. 
mitting fevers, they never enjoy any relaxation 
from t during the winter months; 
and thus their lives, passed between. severe 
alternations, are generally cut short. - Resi 
dence in this quarter, however, is dangerous 
only*to_ those who are‘ obliged to pass their 
nights: on the spot. In the autumn. season, 
the harvest people. come down from the moun- 
tains and spread themselves over the flat country 
in great numbers; but as they return to their 
habitations before sun-set, they escape the nox- 
ious effects of the vapours which issue from the 
dry beds of the torrents, and from waters cor- 
rupted by ing over a foul course. The de- 
mands of the’ service frequently. oblige our 
troops to bivouac in these ‘pestilential -places, 
where persons are oppressed with a heaviness 
and an inclination to sleep, which can scarcely 
be resisted: Our men, however, have generally 
escaped by a total denial of sleep, and by light- 
ing fires. But what severe losses had we 
not sustained before we became acquainted with 
the climate,—losses a thousand times more mur. 
derous than ‘those occasioned by the brigands ! 





him before the military commission as being 


As soon as the snow falling on the mountains 
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eer the atmosphere, the plains are rendered 
abitable, and become a delightful retreat. 
The first rains of autumn refresh the arid soil, 
and bring forth a new crop, which covers the 
whole country with herbs and flowers. Then 
the people breathe a mild air, charged with per- 
fumes from countless shrubs and plants, such as 
are kept in our conservatories for variety and 
ornament. The landed proprietors then quit 
the mountains to enjoy the s of a new 
spring, and devote themselves to the pleasures 
of the chase. At this season the mountains are 
covered with thick fogs: the swelling mists dis- 
solve themselves in snow over the more ele- 
vated parts, and deluge all the lower grounds 
with torrents of rain. The inhabitants of the 
villages, separated by these raging torrents, 
are excluded from all communication with each 
other at this dismal period. The rains continue 
for about two months with extreme violence, 
and prevail at occasional intervals until April. 
The climate of Calabria varies according to the 
character of the soil, and: is consequently fa- 
vourable to all sorts of produce. In the plains, 
sheltered against the north wind, there are 
found sugar-canes, aloes, and date-trees ; while 
the pine and the birch cover the tops of the 
mountains. For four months, an excessive 
heat prevails all over the whole of the elevated 
parts, and particularly during the sirocoo. A 
burning wind then diffuses itself around, like 
inflamed vapour proceeding from the mouth of 
a furnace; it lights upon the shores of the 
kingdom of Naples, where it exercises the most 
malign influence, after having traversed the 
sco deserts of Africa. All nature seems 
to languish while it prevails; it withers the 
herbs and plan 
gether with man, the moment the wind 
changes to the north. Iced water and sea- 
bathing arethe only means that can be effec- 
tually employed to give tone to the nerves, and 
relieve t lassitude which oppresses both 
the mind and body. The great variety and 
richness of the productions of Calabria furnish 
an abundance of all the necessaries of life. It 
has grain of every description ; wines which 
might be rendered as good as those of Spain 
and Languedoc, if the inhabitants had more 
intelligence and $ and olive-oil in 

i in vast cisterns. 


; any 
the neglected 3 and in the forests is found 
a sort of manna, which is in 


ts, which, however, revive, to..| hap 


numbers. The appearance of these animals is 
formidable, and their attack dangerous. When 
tamed, they are employed in labouring work. 
It is only by their aid, when they are harnessed 
to very high carts, that the inhabitants are 
enabled to effect a passage over the rivers. In 
all parts of Calabria there is a great quantity 
of game of every description. The sea-coasts 
abound with fish : the sword-fish supplies food 
to a part of the inhabitants during several 
months of the year, and the tunny forms a lu- 
crative branch of commerce. These provinces, 
so highly favoured by their climate and pro- 
ductions, are deprived of the advantage of a 
good harbour. Still, however, before the war, 
they carried on a very considerable trade in 
corn, wine, silk, cotton, licorice, manna, 
oranges, lemons, chestnuts, and dried fruits ; 
but their staple commodity was oil. This latter 
article constitutes at present the principal part 
of their commercial wealth, and supplies the 
soap manufactories of Marseilles and Trieste. 
’These exportations ought to produce opulence 
and comfort. Nature has done every thing for 
the country, but the vices of the government 
have marred its prosperity for many ages. The 
condition of the peasants is most wretched : 
property is extremely disproportioned, there 
being in Calabria very few persons of moderate 
incomes. proprietors are very rarely to 
be met with, and in no country is there a more 
sudden transition from dire indigence to super- 
abundant wealth. The consequence is, that 
total want of emulation which is every where to 
be observed. The climate and the soil do more 
chan half the work, and the. hand of man de- 
feats the execution of the remainder. Thus it 
pens that productions of every kind are at 
this day in Calabria only the spontaneous gifts 
of nature, without any aid from art. With the 
exception of a few cities, and some towns that 
are regularly built, all the other frequented 
places present the most miserable and disgust- 
ing appearance. The whole interior of their 
houses is a mass of revolting filth. The pigs 
live familiarly with the inmates, and it often 
hap; that children in the cradle are de- 
voured by them. These animals are of a par- 
i species, and quite black: they are so 
numerous, that they obstruct all the streets 


and the approach to every house. en we 
consider that ancient Greece has been, of all 


, | countries in the universe, the best peopled, the 


most civilised, and the best oultivated, it is 
impossible, in the present day, not to deplore 
the lot of so fine a country as this, condemned 
for ages to see itself perishing through each 
succeeding year, and becoming the abode of 
misery and pestilence. The rivers desolate the 
lands on which they border, and leaving in 


The | their coursea noxious deposition of mud, infect 


of which they take 
These horses are of 


the Pp 

the middle-size, extremely 
swift, and full of fire and vigour. But the 
animal which is of most use in a country where 
communications are so difficult as in this—that 
animal, without which the inhabitants could 


neither collect their nor transport their 
stinaietin taemive te 

of which are no less i than its saga- 
city and steadiness in making ye 
the most dangerous passes. In the y 
plains, buffaloes are met with in considerable 


. | @ great part of the country, so that the inhabit- 


ants are obliged to abandon their ancient 
possessions. Earthquakes have also caused 
many melancholy changes ; every thing bears 
testimony to the cruel ravages occasioned by 
that of 1783. This frightful catastrophe, 
which has altered the aspect of these countries 
in an inconceivable manner, was first an- 
nounced with the most appalling indications. 

compact, and immovable mists seemed 
to hang heavily over the earth: in some places 
the atmosphere appeared red-hot, so that it was 
every moment expected it would burst out in 
flames: the water of the rivers assumed an 
ashy and turbid colour, while a suffocating 
stench of sulphur diffused itself around. The 
violent shocks which were repeated at several 
intervals from the 5th of February to the 28th 





of May destroyed the greater part of the build- 





ings of farther Calabria. The number of jp. 
habitants who were crushed under the ruins of 
their houses, or who perished on the strands of 
Scylla, was estimated at about 50,000. The 
rivers, arrested in their course by the fall of 
mountains, became so many infected lakes, 
corrupting the air in all directions. H 
trees, and large fields, were hurried down to. 
gether to the bottom of deep glens without 
being separated by the shock ;—in short, all 
the extraordi calamities and changes which 
can be effected by earthquakes were beheld at 
this deplorable period, under the various forms 
which characterised them. After such con. 
vulsions of nature, it will not appear ex. 
traordinary that Calabria retains but few 
monuments which attest its grandeur and 
opulence as a colony founded by the ancient 
Greeks.” 

Of the people, the author says :— 

“ The finesse and subtlety of the Calabrians 
are truly astonishing. These qualities may in 
some respects be referred to their climate, and 
perhaps they have been inherited from the 
Greeks. Their language, which is a corrupt 
Italian, more unintelligible than that of the 
other provinces, is full of originality and force. 
The uninformed classes express themselves in 
it with a facility, a spirit, and an animation of 
sentiment, which would seem to indicate genius, 
According to the general practice of the Italians, 
their conversations are accompanied with a 
most significant pantomime. A sign, a 
ture, a word, an exclamation, are all sufficient 
to make them perfectly understand each other. 
The whole frame is in motion when they have 
an interest in persuading those whom they ad. 
dress. Their manners are supple and insinuat- 
ing; their minds very acute; and not 
acquainted with the perfidious arts which they 
are capable of practising, might easily become 
their dupes. Endowed with a rare talent of 
forming an accurate estimate of the character 
of each individual with whom they have any 
transactions, vile -eheats, and gross flatterers, 
they know how to bring into play all possible 
expedients in order to accomplish their ends; 
and if the ordinary means fail, a musket-shot, 
or a stab of a poniard, avenges them for their 
miscalculation. There are few persons among 
the Calabrians, of any class, from the highest 
to the lowest, who are not stained with many 
murders; a foul reproach, which is principally 
to be attributed to the neglect of the tribunals, 
The thirst of vengeance, which is perpetuated 
in families, and a strong propensity to li 
tion and chicanery, make a real hell of this f 
country. These people have no trae prin 
of religion or morals. Like all ignorant in 
dividuals, they are superstitious to excess: 
most atrocious brigand carries in his bosom 
relics and images of saints, which he invokes 
at the very moment he is committing the 
greatest enormities. ‘The Calabrians are of the 
middle size, well-proportioned, and very mus- 
cular. Their complexion is swarthy, their fet- 
tures strongly marked, their eyes full — 
and expression. In common with the Sps- 
niards, to whom they bear a strong resem- 
blance, they are dressed at all seasons in large 
black mantles, which give them a per . 
lugubrious appearance. The crown of thet 
hats is extremely high, terminating in 8 point, 
and has something fantastical and di ote 
to the eye about it. In conseqaence oe 
inveterate animosities by which fami sabe 
divided, they never go out without ate 
armed with muskets, pistols, poniards, or, 
sort of belt in the shape of ® cartouch 


which contains a great quantity of ammunition. 
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Always prepared for attack or defence, they 
a — before their enemies;—that is, 
before those who they know are watching for 
the very first opportunity to take away their 
lives. Barricaded in their houses at nightfall, 
nothing but the most urgent business can make 
them stir out. ‘The Calabrian who has become 
a brigand, and he who cultivates the soil, have 
so many relations in common, that they cannot 
well be distinguished from each other. Their 
manners, dress, and mode of arming, are the 
same. The only difference is, that the brigand 
employs the fruits of his plander in the pur- 
chase of a cotton-velvet waistcoat, garnished 
with silver buttons, and in providing plumes 
and ribands to ornament his hat.” 

We have now only to conclude with two 
brief extracts. 

Cape Vaticano, where Sextus Pompey gained 
a victory over the fleet of Augustus, ‘* is now 
(says the author) covered with myrtles, laurels, 
and the finest aloes I have ever seen. It pro- 
jects for some distance into the sea, and affords 
shelter to a great number of fishing-boats, 
which find here secure anchorage against the 
winds. We dined very pleasantly under the 
cool shade upon fish of every kind, and an 
abundance of quails. This is the season at 
which these birds of passage arrive from 
Africa. They are so fatigued by their long aerial 
voyage, that there is no difficulty in catching 
them with the hand, The fishermen catch 
them in thousands, by extending their nets 
along the rocks; and this they call ‘ quail- 
fishi Md * o * 

“ One of the greatest sources of trade in the 
duchy of Corigliano, consists in the making of 
licorice-juice. In the month of November they 
pluck up this plant by the roots, and dry it in 
stoves, Then it is put into a mill, which re- 
duces it to shreds resembling tow ; after this it 
is placed in a cauldron of boiling water, whence 
it passes into another that brings it to the:con- 
sistence necessary for its being made up in the 
form of sticks, as it is sent to foreign countries. 
Nature would seem to have studiously fur- 
nished this region with all sorts of productions, 
even such as are not met with in the most fa- 
voured climates. The mountains adjacent to 
Gorigliano supply the best manna in all Cala- 
bria; the tree that produces it is the ash, 
which buds forth in small leaves, and is known 
by the name of ornus. It grows without any 
cultivation in the midst of forests, and its sub- 
stance is collected by means of a horizontal in- 
aision made in the trunk of the tree.’’ 

Once more we recommend this entertaining 
Volume to our readers: it will make a wet da 
(such as this on which we write our Review 
pass off without ennui; and should the weather 
be fine, teach how to appreciate the wildnesses, 
the clime, the manners, and the character, of 
Calabria, too little known to the majority of 





A Queer Book. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
12mo. pp. 379. Edinburgh, 1832, Black. 
wood; London, Cadell. 

Tus isa queer book — queer in title, queer in 

pian, queer in execution, queer in beginni 

in middle, and in end: must we add, itis more 

queer than amusing, although some of the auld 

Warld stories are curious, and there are many 

Bophend ce his pa owe a whom 

pages e this to be 

the volume to which he alludes in his late pub- 
iis a8 one of which Mr. Blackwood had 
re been in possession, but which it was likely 
Would never produce; and that hint, per-| 





haps, has quickened its appearance, with the 
following dedication : 


Motley Work, 
Made up of all the fowls’ feathers that fly in the air, 
And from the iaey = J the pancock 
e wren to . 
As the Shepherd's vade- 


‘mécum, 
As the varied strains in which his soul delighteth, 
He dedicates most ly to 
Christopher North 
Timothy Tickler, 
Esquires. 


There are twenty-six poems in the Queer 
Book, the great majority tales of witches and 
glamour; and a few of a very miscellaneous 
character, including a love-affair or two, and 
one or two allegorical pieces on the Reform 
Bill, in which Mr. Hogg does not see all the 
perfections proclaimed by its friends and advo- 
cates. His opinions, too, on the Catholic ques- 
tion are, it may be gathered, rather adverse to 
concession ; but they are so poetically couched, 
that we will venture to copy part of the Shep- 
herd’s dialogue in which the subject is dis- 
cussed. 


Like silver serpents of the hills; 

While far around the eastern heaven 

= — blue mantle - | even 
as ly heaving up the sky, 

So silent qoato emnly, 

As if day’s fading beauties bland 

Were shaded by an angel's hand. 


One ‘ion more of mortal prime, 
A splendid shred of living ti ; 
Down in the shades of Death was fading, 
And o’er its bier the pall was spreading. 


Sandy.—Ah, Will! here we can look abroad 
all wd of our God, 
e see vens benignant smile 
On this beloved and favoured isle; 
Our Maker prompt the land to bless, 
And our hearts glow with thankfulness. 
But what avail these 
If by our rulers all misspent 
It grieves me more than I can tell, 


er 
They’re all mansworn, and d—d for ever! 


Will.—Take time, take time, dear bour Sandy, 
Ere with rebellion’s birn I thee. 
’s such a thing, can you not see, 
fell necessity; 


And these were all were to tell 

‘Their names, or in what cause they fell. 
Who thinks of that must think with pain 
Who, like the devil, let 

But one small finger i 


Once more degraded, the dust. 
Will.—The Lord forbid ! as I should pray it, 

I dare not think it, far less say it— 

But wiser men than you or me 

In this expediency 


Whose heavenly and whose bold appea]} 
On my conviction placed the seal ; 


‘Thomson andf{ men of note, 

Frank J Sir Walter Scott; 

The world more to their ji t looks 
Than or queens, or or dukes— 
When heads like these combine, 
What’s to be thought of yours or mine? 


day 


The best of men deceived may be— 
gaer bare been so, and so was he; 
But he'll yet live to change his boast, 
And see his error to his cost, 

I grieve for Thomson's dereliction ; 
But he’s so giv’n to contradiction, 
That, feud and ferment to prolong, 
FezR hon. dio be knows is wrong. 


He’s more than half a already, 
Which I can ve a strict reality, 

From something said in Old Mortality. 
But t h an angel stood on high, 

Even in yon bright and beauteous sky, 

, h shania back be given 
's ts ven, 
I fi reat the dire award, 

And dread a demon’s voice I heard. 

* See yon, and hold your peace for ever!’ 
Cried startled Will, with quake and quiver, 
And pointed to a dreadful guest 
That reared his pale form in the west. 
Standing upon a frieze of gold, 

He filled the west with human mould; 
His eye scowled with the gleam of death, 
As if in sorrow and in wrath; 
His right hand, like a polar ray, 
Was heaved above the milky way; 
The evening star ki like a gem 
In buckler of his diadem; 
And altogether such a lightness, 
Such angel features, such brightness, 
peared on Scottish sky, 
ed shepherd's fearful eye. 
Will saw in it the Vy ore sprite 
Of Erin, smiling with delight 
. knew the visitant 
el of the Covenant, 
Rising in wrath with lifted hand, 
fap ame — guilty land; 

‘0 swear ig motioned stronger, 
The church's time thould be no longer. 

With bea‘ hearts and . 
Onur . 1 her. their tai 3 
For the last moorcock of the fell 
Had mounted from the heather bell, 
With rigid wing and crow elate, 

And silent sank beside his mate. 
Hushed was the pipe of grey curlew, 
And lonely plover’s tive whew. 
The bleating kid sought its dam, 
iat tent andaneaeaeades 
An ksome cleugh, 
Put on their robes of deadly hue, 

The hardened sinner a 





The giant of the western st 
Frowned in his majesty sublime, 

Q’er shadows of the western clime-- 

Sooth it was time, one’s spirit feels, 

For our two herds\to take;their ? 

There seems to us to be poetry enough in 
this quotation to excuse any thing; and those 
most adverse to the Shepherd’s doctrines, as 
well as the critics, who will be apt to comment 
on his heterogeneity, must perforce confess the 
lavish beauty of his imagery and descriptive 
powers. Examples of these we shall now pro- 
ceed to select, without caring from what places 
they are taken ; and afford one continuous spe- 
cimen of a tale, in order to enable our readers 
to form their own judgment of the whole. 

The following pretty idea is from the “* Wife 
of Ezdel-more.” 


«* And the merlin hang in the middle air, 
With his little outspread 
As if let down from heavens there, 
By a viewless silken thread.” 


The opening of “ Elen of Reigh” also claims 

our tribute. 

“ Lt heady ioe ty hy So, = 
ur 











The fairest flower of the North Count 
; 








But let bard describe her smile who can, 
For that is beyond the power of man ; 
‘There never was that hand could frame, 
Nor tongue that at maiden’s name, 


Could once a distant tint convey 
Of its lovely and benignan 
e mi 
pale 
had 


t Hy 
cae, Tyrol vest 
upon the east, 
strewn 


You have seen th 
a 
an 


rei angel’s hand 
The 


the dells and vales of dew, 
With smile that seemed through glory’s rim 
From dwellings of the cherubim ; 
And you have thought, with holy awe, 
A lovelier sight you never saw, 
, the hear! to doubt it = 


e t who dared 
Alas! you little knew about it! 
you ~— have knelt, 


have felt ; 


The death and funeral of this Elen’s compa. 
nion, who.grew with her like a twin cherry on 
the same stalk, has also some touching natural 


3 the mourners gaze 
ulls of former days; 
wn—in let 


bed, 
mould rattles o’er the dead ! 
What sound like that can be conceived ! 
Whos cromiblions tones arate Oa the bier 
cru on the 
uit fae vitals one told doar 
like of hideous wrath— 
The last of Death 
Over his 


jive 
that under ; 
7 heart's last bands then rent asunder, 
A 
Til 


no communion more to be 
time melt in eternity !” 
From the “¢ Grousome Carle.” we transcribe 
8 picture of another sort. 
» «As he came wy the Craigieburn, 
With stalwart step and ftee, 
He lookit up to the Saddle-Yoke, 
As he would take wings to flee; 
And aye he cuist his burley head 
"To fling the hair from ee; 
And he bh d and he kered so a 
That the leaves shook on the tree: 
And the little wee birds held up their necks, 
And made their sma’ 


e loud, 





cockit their stupid heads, 
And switch their tails full long, 
ind 


ve a yowte, 
the rocks ele and ray 
And’ ichered for away. 
Oe ean, 
aT Ro itthe wee kids tose from thelr Inins, 
And blette most eldrichlye. 
But if this Carle'was flesh and blood, 





Or loon Out of )deeps of the 
I 
‘No man in theland could tell. 


Wewill contrast the foregoing with fourverses 
painting a lovely lady, riding forth to hawk. 
« A golden comb with diamonds bright, 


ier seemly virgin crown, 
Shone like the new moon’s lady light 
O’er.cloud of ainber brown. 


The I ‘that shot from her eyne. 
"Pilckered ike elfin brand ; : 
was sharper nor the sharpes' 
In all Northumberland. 
The hawk that on her bridle-arm 
Fe his mong sae oh 
‘o keep steady on 
As his loved Slstones — 
Alene pis cop shone like the gleam, 


pon ane sable sea, 
Yet to the twain that ower them beamed, 
Compared they ? 


not be. 
The disappearance of this fair dame in an 
enchanted vessel is also truly poetical. 


** But aye the ship, the bonny ship, 
Qutowre the wave flew, 
Swift as the solan on the wing, 
Or terrified sea-mew. 
No billow breasted on her prow, 
Nor levelled on the lee; 
She seemed to sail upon the air, 
And never touch the sea.” 
piece which it is 


We conclude with the poly 
possible to, give entire, as a fair example of the 
author’s general qualities. It is called ‘‘ Ringan 
and May.” 
*«« T heard a laverock singing with glee, 
And, oh! but the bird sang cheerilye; 
Then J askit at my true-love Ringan, 
If he kend what the bonny bird was singing ? 
Now, my love Ringan is blithe and young, 
But he one fair and flattering tongue; 
And, oh! I’m fear’d I like ower weel 
His of love, though kind and leal ! 
So.I said to him, in scornful ways, 
* You ken no word that wee bird says!” 
Then my love he turn’d about to me, 
And there was a smile in his pawky ee; 
May, my dawtied dow, 
lar better nor you; 
For that little fairy that lilts so loud, 
And hangs on the fringe of the sunny cloud, 
_- Is telling the tale, in ts and chimes, 
T have to thee a thousand times. 
I will let thee hear how our strains accord, 
And the laverock’s sweet sang, word for word :—~ 
Interpretation of the Lark's Song. 
* Oh, my love is. pont ana mild to see, 
As sweetly she sits on bay beg) 
And turns up her cheek and clear gray eye, 
To list what's saying within the sky! 
For she.thinks my morning hymn s0 sweet, 
Wi’ the streamers of Heaven aneath my feet, 
Where the proud goshawk could never won, 
Between cloud and the sun,— 
And.she her love a thi: 
Sent down from the holy P: ise, 
To sing to the world, at morn and even, 
The sweet love-songs in the bowers of Heaven. 
O, my love-is bonny, and young, and chaste, 
As sweetly she sits in her mossy nest ! 
And she the birds on bush and tree 
Asn and droul to me. 
Though robin warble his waesome chirl, 
And the merle gar all the greenwood dirl, 
And the storm-cock touts on his towering pine, 
She trows their a mock to mine; 
The linty’s cheip a ditty tame, 
And the shillfa’s everlasting rhame; 
The plover’s whew a solo drear, 
And the whilly-whaup’s ane shame to hear; 
And whenever a lover comes in view, 
She cowers beneath her screwn of dew. 
O, my love is bonny ! her virgin breast 
Is sweeter to me nor the dawning east; 
And well do I like, at the gloaming still, 
To dreep from the lift or the lowering hill, 
And press her nest as white as milk, 
And her breast as soft as the downy silk.’ 
Now when my love Ringan had warbled awa 
To this base part of the laverock’s lay, . 
My heart was like to burst in twain, 
And the tears flowed fro: e like 
h full lang, 


m 

At length he said, with a 

‘ What ails my love at the laverock’s sang?’ 
Says I, ‘ He’s ane base and wicked bird 

As ever rose the Nene Bre 3 

It's shame to mount on his morning wing, 

At the yetts of heaven sic sangs to sing ; 

And all to win, with his amorous din, 

‘ eps! little virgin bird to sin, 





‘should all be lost on me |’ 





See 
him 


nya ey a dep 
“ my leifou ¢ 
tees id not so much as 
oe chin, for kiss'my‘cheek : 
‘or I fear'd heart was 1g Tang, 
Tt was so moyel at ihe ever sang. 
Yet still I Jay with an upcast ee, 
And still he we singing sae bonnilye, 
That, with my mind I had great strife, 
I could not forbear it formy life; 
But, as he on the heaven’s brow, 
I said, I ken not why nor how, 
* What's that little deevil saying now ?’ 
Then my love Ringan he was so glad, 
He leugh till his folly pat me mad; 
And he said, ¢ My love, I will tell you true 
He seems to sing that to you; 
For it says, ‘ I will the yird and air 
To feed my love with the finest fare; 
And when she looks from her bed to me, 
With the yearning love of a mother’s ee, 
Oh! then I will come, and draw her nearer, 
And watch her closer, and love her dearer, 
And we never shall part till our dying day, 
But love and love on for ever and aye !’ 
Then my heart it bled with a thrilling pleasure 
When it learn’d the laverock’s closing measure, 
And it rose, and rose, and would not rest, 
And would hardly bide within my breast. 
Then up I rose, and away I sprung, 
And said to my love, with scornful tongue, 
That it was ane big and burning shame— 
That he and the lark were both to blame— 
For there were some lays so soft and bland, 
That breast of maiden could not stand; 
And if he lay in the wood his lane, 
Quhill I came back to list the strain 


Of an amorous bird amang the broom, 
Then he might lie quhill the day of doom! 
But for all the sturt and strife I made, 


For all I did, and all I said, 
Alas! I fear it will be lang 


The tad that told that ome to me!” 

From these extracts it will be seen that there 
is much to admire in Mr. Hogg’s new produe- 
tion, the very quaintness and wildness of which 
are great recommendations. There are also 
some incongruities to censure, and such rhymes, 
oecasionally,.as never were seen before, A 
more-grave objection may occur to some in the 

ent introduction of sacred names and 


allusions to: holy things, : which ill assort with 


the ludicrous ideas in juxta-position. It is 
evident, however, that nothing profane is 
intended: on the contrary, the whole spirit of 
the work.is an intense love of nature, and, 
through nature, where nature, and not war- 


‘lockry, is the-theme, a fervent aspiration to 
God 





Courtes Explications sur les 12,000 francs offers 
par Madame la Duchesse de Berri auz inii- 
gens at 's de contagion.* 

Sucn is the title of the last pamphlet of M. de 

Chateaubriand, which the noble viscount has 

made the vehicle of some severe animadversions 

on the government of Louis Philip and the 
ministry of the 13th of March. The matter, 
however, with which he commences his bro- 
chure is more immediately connected with its 
title. He begins by reprinting his correspond- 
ence with M. de Bondy, the prefect of the Seine, 
which ended in the refusal of the Duchess de 
Berri’s donation.. He then tells us that 1000 
francs had been sent to each of the twelve ar- 
rondissements into which Paris is divided. His 
secretary found only five of the mayors at home, 
of whom one refused the donation on the in- 
stant, and four accepted it; but he adds na 
postscript, that one of the four had afterwards 
returned the money by order of the prefect 





* We seldom meddle with continental pamphleteering, 
having quite enough ado to,keep up the recone of fol 
own og in literature, science, and art; but 
lowing will, we think, gratify our readers, 4s eet 
of the writings of a remarkable ind: 
de Chateau! whose 
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From two of the seven mayors whom ‘his secre- 
had not seen, he received answers explana- 

tory of their motives for declining to accept ; 

and as to the other five, he that not 

having received any answer, he is still in doubt 

as to what course they mean to pursue. 

“ Here I am, then,” he proceeds, ** with my 
8000 francs; but I am far from being at a loss 
to dispose of them. Had the authorities thought 
fit to accept the money, the affair would have 
ended with my first note, and the receipt of the 
prefect. But they have preferred giving me a 
part to play. They have opened for me a wide 
field of political controversy. TI shall not go 
over the whole of it yet, as it does not relate to 
me alone; there are some points which call for 
a reply. It shall not be said it was in vain 
that an august princess did me the honour to 
extend to me her confidence. I enter, then, 
the lists into which I am called. 

‘¢ No one has the right to interdict the bene- 
ficence of a race to whom France owes her laws 
and liberties, her arts, her monuments, and 
her civilisation, her schools, her colleges, and 
hospitals. Until the tree is cut down, who 
shall hinder it from bearing its fruit? Has 
France, which could formerly admire the virtue 
even of an enemy, become so savage and so 
spiteful as to repel an act of humanity? What 
will Europe think of the firmness of a govern- 
ment which trembles at a woman’s alms, and 
transforms an act of charity into a plot against 
the state ? 

“ And what has been done to-this woman 
who thus thinks of our misfortunes? She has 
only been banished, proscribed, and despoiled, 
although innocent of the ordonnances; her 
son has been robbed of his crown, and at ten 
years of age, has been condemned’ to wander 
over the earth, a houseless orphan. - This un- 
grateful widow, so well treated by the poniard 
of Louvel, and this quasi legitimacy, has the 
impudence to send 12,000 francs from her place 
of exile to Frenchmen attacked by a cruel ma- 
lady! She dares to give a little food and 
clothing to those who have not wherewithal to 
cover their nakedness! Who ‘does: not feel 
himself filled with indignation at such a crime ? 
Will not the whole population of Paris rise 
once more in anger, and barricade themselves 
against this bill of exchange payable at sight 
tothe poor? And I, the responsible minister, 
who-have signed this unconstitutional ordon- 
nance, shall [ not be sent to Vincennes, and 
impeached for my temerity ? , 

“But should not this act of charity have 
been performed in secret ? Does not the osten- 
tation of the gift betray a concealed object ? 

“ Had it been secret, it would instantly have 
been said, that the mother of the Duke. de 
Bordeaux had been distributing money to 
organise an insurrection, and the 12,000 
francs would have been metamorphosed into 
12,000,000. What the Duchess de Berri has 
done is French ; what I have done in her name 
1s French: we have done it with head erect, 
and in open day.. The name of the widow 
which has hitherto been honoured only by the 
calummnies of her enemies, has at length appeared 
Publicly, ina manner worthy of her. The first 
time that the voice of the Duke de Bordeaux’s 
ine has been heard since her banishment, 

not been to claim a throne, but. to offer 
Succour to the unfortunate. 

“Is it not evident, nevertheless, that some 
Political object is concealed under this a - 
ance of chari , ppear 

ity? No such an idea has ever 
— the mind of the Duchess de Berri. It 
vr 12,000 francs taken from her own poverty 
.™ give to the poor of Paris which could add a 


| new right to those.with which she is already 


invested. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the quasi legitimacy, employ 
the same. arms against us; relieve the unfor- 
tunate in our ranks; overwhelm with your 
benefits the three oppositions arrayed against 
you, the Carlists, the Bonapartists, and the 
Republicans, or rather the universal opposition 
by which you are pursued ; cover the country 
with prosperity, and so close our mouths; dis- 
burden the people of a few hundred millions of 
taxes; give good laws to our communes and 
departments ; pen up no longer, like flocks of 
sheep, the valiant nation whom you first raised 
into rebellion, and then betrayed; maintain 
your wild and foolish occupation of Romagna ; 
do not bundle up the tri-coloured flag for very 
fear lest it be seen on those shores where it has 
been so often displayed in victory; keep and 
colonise our African conquest ; restore the 
kingdom to the rank from which you have 
made it fall; talk no more of independence 
while our citizens are slaughtered in the streets, 
and our public writers are crowded into jails; 
give us no more songs of triumph in evacuating 
Belgium or Ancona at the command of an Eng- 
lish minister or an Austrian subaltern ; pass your 
days no longer between the gates of St. Pelagie 
and the doors of foreign cabinets, as if crammed 
with liberty and covered with glory :—then, 
and not till then, will you embarrass your op- 
ponents.* 

‘“* There is nothing more common than to 
hear a young Frenchman making a public 
boast of his being a conspirator; he will re- 
count all the details, without forgetting day, 
hour, or place, to some spy, whom he takes for 
a confederate; he will openly tell. you, or 
rather he will exclaim to the passers by,—‘ We 
have forty thousand men, well drilled and well 
armed; and there are sixty thousand cartridges 
in such a street, at such a number, in the last 
house of the street.’ And then this modern 
Catiline goes to dance, play, or sing. 

* What now exists in France is not a mo- 
narchy, but a bastard republic, of the basest 
alloy, which wears royalty in its bosom, like a 
concealed breastplate, to receive the blows which 
are directed against the government itself. 
This is a sham royalty,—a bank of forced 
earth, behind which M. Casimir Perier, the 
true president of the republic, takes shelter 
from the battery directed against him. 

“The mother of the Duc de Bordeaux is too 
far off to hear the courageous mockeries which 
are lavished on her weakness and misfortunes. 
If she did, she would pardon them. The last 
words uttered by a generous prince—I heard 
them from his. dying lips —were,—‘ Let the 
man’s life be spared.’ His widow has suc- 
ceeded to a fallen crown, which possibly his 
orphan son may never wear,—a crown which 
was shaken by Charles X. from his whitened 
head, and from the weight of which two other 
brows already loaded with grief may well be 
permitted to escape. 

“ Amidst the general grief and desolation with 
which families and individuals have been visited, 
let this suffice for politics. The government 
gives no sign of the religion professed by thirty- 
three millions of Frenchmen ; it prays not and 
weeps not at the altars of the people ; it pro- 
nounces not the name of Providence either in 
seasons of prosperity or of adversity. In 
England, the land of freedom, the government 
appoints fast-days and prayers for the removal 





* «In my last pamphlet, p. 126, I foretold that we 


should have the 
lousy of England. I knew the men I spoke of. 
Grand Turk is but.the confederate of King William.” 


to sacrifice Algiers to the A 
e 








ar a 
of the calamity ;. in. France, the. theatres are 
opened on. Easter Sunday, as if.to brave conta- 
gion, and. throw contempt on the greatest 
solemnity of the Christian religion. 

“ Here end we this task : it.is time to hold 
our peace when death is every where imposing 
silence. The answer. I address to an adver- 
sary may reach him as he rests on his threshold : 
if it be he, on the contrary, who is destined to 
live, where shall I be when his reply is brought 
tome? Perhaps in that place of rest at which 
no one need now be alarmed, especially those 
whose sad years, like my own, extend only from 
the period of terror to that of pestilence, the first 
and last horizon of our lives. T'réve: laissons 
passer les cercueils!”” 








Contarint Fleming: a Psychological Autobio- 
graphy. 4 vols. 12mo.. London, 1832. 
Murray. 

WE have seen so little of this work, that we 

can say little of it, except that the author tra- 

verses the most interesting regions of the earth, 
and writes in a very original style. We quote 
one example, which will speak for itself: the 
topics are innumerable, and of every species 
and character, and all recommended by brevity. 

“ Halil Pacha paid me a visit one day at my 
residence on the Bosphorus, and told me, that 
he had mentioned my name to the sultan, who 
had expressed a desire tosee me. As it is not 

etiquette for the padisha to receive Franks, I 

was of course as sensible of the high honour, as 

I was anxious to become acquainted with the 

extraordinary man who was about to confer it. 

The sultan was at this moment at a palace on 

the Bosphorus, not-far from Tophana; hither 

on the appointed day I :repaired with Halil, 
and the Drogueman'of the Porte. We were 
ushered into a chamber, where ‘a principal 
officer of the household received us, and where 
I smoked out of a pipe tipped with diamonds, 
and sipped coffee perfumed with. roses in cups 
studded with precious stones. When we had 
remained here for about half an hour, Musta- 
pha, the private secretary and favourite of the 
sultan, entered, and after saluting us, desired 
us to follow him. We proceeded along a cor- 
ridor, at the end of which stood two or three 
eunuchs, richly dressed, and then the door 
opened, and I found myself in an apartment of 
moderate size, painted with indifferent ara- 
besques in fresco, and surrounded with a divan 
of crimson velvet and gold. Seated upon this, 
with his feet on the ground, his arms folded, 
and in a hussar dress, was the grand signor. 

As we entered, he slightly touched his heart, 

according to the fashion of the Orientals, and 

Mustapha, setting us an example, desired us 

to seat ourselves. I fancied, and I was after- 

wards assured of the correctness of my observa~- 
tion, that the sultan was very much con- 
strained, and very little at his ease. The 
truth is, he is totally unused to interviews with 
strangers, and this was, for him, a more novel 
situation than for me. His constraint wore 
off, as conversation proceeded.. He asked 
& great many questions, and often. laughed, 
turning round to Mustapha with a familiar 
nod when my replies pleased him. He inquired 
much about the Albanian war. Without flat- 
tering my late commander, it was in my 
power to do him service. He asked me what 
service I had before seen, and was evidently 
surprised when I informed him I was only an 
amateur. He then made many inquiries as to 
the European forces, and, as I answered them, 

I introduced some opinions on politics, which 

interested him. He asked me who I was. 

told him I was the son of the prime minister of 





——~, & power always friendly to the Ottoman. 
His eyes sparkled, and he repeated. several 
times, ‘ It is well, it is well;’ meaning, I sup- 
that he did not. repent of the interview. 

e told me, that in two years’ time he should 
have.two hundred thousand: regular infantry. 
That if the Russian war could have been post- 
another year, he should have beat the 
uscovites ; that the object of the war was to 
crush his schemes of regeneration; that he 
was betrayed at Adrianople as well as at Varna. 
He added, that he had only done what Peter 
the Great had done before him, and that Peter 
was thwarted by unsuccessful wars, yet at last 
succeeded, I; of course, expressed my convic- 
tion that his highness would be as fortunate. 
The padisha then abruptly said that all his 
subjects should have ran § rights, that there 
should be no difference -between Moslemin and 
infidel, that all who contributed to the govern- 
ment had a right to the same protection. Here 
Mustapha nodded to Halil, and we rose, and 
bowing, quitted the presence of a really great 
man. I found at the portal a fine Arabian, 
two Cachemire shawls, a scarlet cloak of honour, 


with the collar embroidered with gold, and} 


fastened with diamond clasps, a sabre, and two 
superb Pipes. This was my reward for charg- 
ing with the Turkish cavalry at Bitoglia.” 





Fiesko, or the Conspiracy of Genoa: an His. 
torical Tragedy. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Schiller. 8vo. pp. 281. Dublin, 1832, 
Milliken and Son; London, Longman and 

Co. 


A FINE translation is a national benefit ;—to 
this we must regretfully add, that it is a benefit 
of rare occurrence. e wish there were more 
of a free trade e’tablished in literature, and 
that the genius of one country carried on a 
noble commerce with the genius of another— 
that the mind had its city of exchange, its 
Tyre, with. 

** Its merchants poets, and each deck a throne.” 
But, alas |, the task of translation is too often 
confided to incompetent. hands, and a dic- 
tionary is deemed a sufficient qualification. 
This is a lamentable mistake; mind only can 
do justice to mind, and it asks a poet to render 
poetry. It would be but poetical justice to 
demand of every great writer a voyage to other 
lands, bringing home some golden fleece in 
‘triumph, making some far and foreign name 
familiar to his own tongue, in a generous con- 
fidence that. the same good office would be ren- 
dered unto his own. Of what translation is 
capable, let Coleridge’s Wallenstein be the 
me work equally worthy of its father- and 

ts foster-land. Look, too, at-Lockhart’s beauti- 
ful Spanish Ballads—where would their beauty 
and spirit have evaporated, had they been done 
into English by any “ hack and common 
hand ?” 

The work before us is no exception to the 
routine rule; it is commendable, for it shews 
love of a noble art, and much industry: but 
the strength is unequal to the desire, and the 
fiery words of Schiller are cold and tame on the 
page before us. Among the many beautiful 
and valuable papers which have appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, were some peculiarly 
interesting, called Hore Germanice. In Num- 
ber XVII. appeared -an excellent notice of 

"s Fiesko: it was written, we believe, 
Gillies, who brought to the task the 
ige.of the scholar and the feeling of the 
poet. But how an author may be made or 
marred by a translator, let the following ex- 
tracts serve asspecimens. We give, first, the 





* The scene is a hall in Fiesko’s house, with 
al ‘siongh ‘ible pee light 
which is visib! r t 
of the dawni day. 
«* Fiesko (at the window). Lo, there! themoon already 
hath declined, 
And from. the sea mounts fierily the morning. 
Wild fantasies have broke my nightly rest, 
And now A 4 soul, bh ee Kavos wo ht 
I must into the air! _ 
(He opens the giass door to the balcony, through 
which are visible the town, Sc. in the red light 
— . Fiesko walks vehemently up and 


Am I not 

The first, the greatest man in Genua? 

And should not meaner spirits move around me, 

As do the lesser planets round the sun, 

Submissively, in meek obedience ? 

But ee still)~conscience? How? for lofty 
mi 


i 
Are not temptations different far prepared, 
From thoes that ao mislead ignoble aouls ? 
And wherefore should like virtue be from us 
Demanded? Armour that for Pigmy frames 
Is fashioned—will it clothe a giant’s limbs ? 
m| sun rises over Genua.) 
ahaveea tape pelectdy eae 
ers, 9 
To hover o’er them like the royal eagle, 
To call it mine! To beam out, over it, 
Even like th’ imperial sun in the high heavens, 
, 


Ye-conquerors, come with trophies, laurel-crown'd; 
Ye artists, mite yous never-fading works; 
Ye all your sweetest pe my H 


Inferior spirits from th’ eternal God, 
May measure out this vasty chasm! 
(With enthusiastic gestures.) 


t,—to smile 


To stand 

Exalted on that fearful 

From hence upon the tumults of mankind, 

And mark how destiny doth lead them on; 
ide unseen that armour’d Titan Justice, 


Wounds ‘© compensate ! 
To check with playful rein, like harness’d steeds, 
The passions of the multitude; and if 

The ruler’s sceptre, with creative power, 

Should in some vassal’s heart wake regal 


ent pi Oh, these nar aed 
fairy visions, bear the ravish’d mi 
Far o'er each bound and limit. To be king 
But for a moment,—this alone involves, 
Ramantione, the quintessence of life. 


to . But be those tones collected 
Into one fearful burst, and at the sound, 
So regal and imperative, the heavens 
Will tremble. I am now resolved !” 


Compare, though it will not bear — 
son, the tame and vague production of the 
author now before us. 


« What’s this? The moon is down, the morning rises 
Fiery from the sea, wild flights of fancy 
Have disturbed my rest and robbed me of repose; 
Still my mind clings convulsive to its object, 
And doubts and fears but strengthen it more. 
Pl try the morning air. 
(He opens the glass door. The city and ocean 
appear empurpled with the morning dawn.) 
(With hurried steps up and down the room.) 
To think that I’m the test man in Genoa, 
That all the lesser should crowd around me, 
And seek a shelter in Fiesko’s power ! 
But then, I violate the cause of virtue! ) 
(Stopping short. 
Virtue! the noble mind 
Has different rules of action from the common 
What's vice in one man, in another’s greatness. 
he armour that confines a pigmy’s frame, 
Say, is it fitted for the giant’s carcass 


And this majestic city ! 
( extended arms to 
To ik that it is mine! 
That I should blaze resylendent as the sun, 





3 » yea, 
Godlike great, to seize a crown! eThe's lendid moti 
Justifies the deed, and pauses © 7 — 
Obey! command! subjection | 


Ay, there’s the dreadful gap, not to be filled by natura 
Throw in it all thet hight oem can hanst ont 


The of vii » the delights of conquest, 
The nd a eckaace, aod he works of art, 
Still yawns the left and | for more. 
Obey ! command ! Te be, or not to'be!” ™ 

We break off with an obvious plagiarism: 
and much as we desire to see translations 
from all the best German dramas, it is not to 
such as the present writer we could wish them 
confided 








Tales of the Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon. 
[Second notice. ] 
WE shall proceed, without farther criticism, to 
lay one more of these fanciful and beautiful 
tales (which can hardly yet have been seen by 
many eyes) before our readers. 
Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra. 

* Among those who attended in the train of 
the monarchs was a favourite page of the queen, 
named Ruyz de Alarcon. To say that he was 
a favourite page of the queen was at once to 
speak his eulogium ; for every one in the suite 
of the stately Elizabetta was chosen for grace, 
and beauty, and accomplishments. He was 
just turned of eighteen, light and lithe of form, 
and graceful as a young Antinous. To the 
queen he was all deference and 3 yet he 
was at heart a roguish stripling, petted and 
spoiled by the ladies about the court, and ex- 
perienced in the ways of women far beyond his 
years. This loitering page was one morning 
rambling about the groves of the Generalife, 
which overlook the grounds of the Alhambra. 
He had taken with him for his amusement a 
favourite ger-falcon.of the queen. In the course 
of his rambles, seeing a bird rising from a 
thicket, he unhooded the hawk and let him fy. 
The falcon towered high in the air, made a 
sweep at his quarry, but missing it, soared 
away, regardless of the calls of the page. The 
latter followed the truant bird with his eye in 
its capricious flight, until he saw it alight upon 
the battlements of a remote and lonely tower 
in the outer wall of the Alhambra, built on the 
edge of a ravine that separated the royal for- 
tress from the grounds of the Generalife. It 
was, in fact, the * Tower of the Princesses. 
The page descended into the ravine and ap- 
proached the tower, but it had no entrance 
from the glen, and its lofty height rendered 
any attempt to scale it fruitless. Seeking one 
of the gates of the fortress, therefore, he made 
a wide circuit to that side of the tower facing 
within the walls. A small garden, enclosed by 
a trellis-work of reeds overhung with myrtle, 
lay before the tower. Opening a wicket, the 
page passed between beds of flowers and yd 
ets of roses to the door. It was closed an 
bolted. A crevice in the door gave him 4 Len 
into the interior. ‘There was a small Moori 
hall with fretted walls, light marble mar 
and an alabaster fountain surrounded wi 
flowers. In the centre hung a gilt cage om 
taining a singing bird ; beneath it, on me} 
lay a tortoiseshell cat, among reels of silk ‘a 
other articles of female labour; and a Lo ) 
decorated with ribands, leaned agaitist the foun- 
tain. Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with 
traces of female taste and elegance in s lovely 
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current in the Alhambra; and the tortoiseshell 
cat might be some spell-bound princess. He 
knocked gently at the door; a beautiful face 
out from a little window above, but was 
instantly withdrawn. He waited, expecting 
that the door would be opened, but he waited 
in vain; no footstep was to be heard within— 
all was silent. Had his senses deceived him, 
or was this beautiful apparition the fairy of the 
tower? He knocked again, and more loudly. 
After a little while the beaming face once more 
peeped forth; it was that of a blooming damsel 
of fifteen. The page immediately doffed his 
plumed bonnet, and entreated in the most cour. 
teous accents to be permitted to ascend the 
tower in pursuit of his falcon. ‘I dare not 
nm the door, sefior,’ replied the little damsel, 
ndings ‘ my aunt has forbidden it.’ ‘ I do 
beseech you, fair maid ; it is the favourite falcon 
of the queen: J dare not return to the palace 
without it.” ‘Are you, then, one of the cavaliers 
of the court?? ‘Iam, fair maid; bus I shall 
lose the queen’s favour and my place, if I lose 
this hawk.’ * Santa Maria! it is against you 
cavaliers of the court my aunt has charged me 
especially to bar the door.” ‘ Against wicked 
cavaliers, doubtless; but I am none of these, 
but a simple harmless page, who will be ruined 
and undone if you deny me this small request.’ 
The heart of the little damsel was touched by 
the distress of the page. It was a thousand 
pities he should be ruined for the want of so 
trifling a boon. Surely, too, he could not be 
one of those dangerous beings whom her aunt 
had described as a species of cannibal, ever on 
the prowl to make prey of thoughtless damsels 
—he was gentle and modest, and stood so en- 
treatingly with cap in hand, and looked so 
charming. The sly page saw that the garrison 
began to waver, and redoubled his entreaties 
in such moving terms, that it was not in the 
nature of mortal maiden to deny him; so the 
blushing little warden of the tower descended 
and opened the door with a trembling hand; 
and if the page had been charmed by a mere 
glimpse of her countenance from the window, 
he was ravished by the full-length portrait now 
revealed to him. Her Andalusian bodice and 
trim hasquina set off the round but delicate 
symmetry of her form, which was as yet scarce 
verging into womanhood. Her glossy hair was 
parted on her forehead with scrupulous exact- 
ness, and decorated with a fresh-plucked rose, 
according to the universal custom of the coun- 
try. It is true her.complexion was tinged by 
the ardour of a southern, sun, but it served to 
give richness to the mantling bloom of her 
cheek, and to heighten the lustre of her melt- 
ing eyes. Ruyz de Alarcon beheld all this 
with a single glance, for it became him not to 
tarry; he merely murmured his acknowledge. 
ments, and then bounded lightly up the spiral 
Staircase in quest of his falcon, He soon re- 
turned with the truant bird upon his fist. The 
el, in the mean time, had seated herself 

b Nog fountain in the hall, and was winding 
; but in her agitation she let fall the reel 
7 the pavement. The page sprang and 
itup, then dropping gracefully on one 

Knee, presented it to her ; but, seizing, the 
and extended te receive it, imprinted on it a 

“iss more fervent and devout than he had ever 
imprinted on the fair hand of his sovereign. 
ve Maria, sefior!’ exclaimed the damsel, 
lushing stil deeper with confusion and sur- 
Prise, for never before had she received such a 
salutation. The modest page made a thousand 
apologies, assuring her ig was the way at court 





of expressing the most profound homage and 
— Her ron raed anger she a7 Ava 
easily pacified, but agitation and em 

rassment continued; and she sat blushing 
deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast down 
upon her work, entangling the silk which she 
attempted to wind. The cunning page saw 
the confusion in the opposite camp, and would 
fain have profited by it; but the fine speeches 
he would have uttered died upon his lips, his 
attempts at gallantry were awkward and in- 
effectual; and, to his surprise, the adroit page, 
who had figured with such grace and effrontery 
among the most knowing and experienced ladies 
of the court, found himself awed and abashed 
in the presence of a simple damsel of fifteen, 
In fact, the artless maiden, in her own modesty 
and innocence had guardians more effectual | 
than the bolts and bars prescribed by her vigil- 
ant aunt. Still, where is the — bosom | 
proof against the first whisperings of love? 
The little damsel, with all ate tt in- 
stinctively comprehended all that the faltering 
tongue of the page failed to express; and her 
heart was fluttered at beholding, for the first 
time, a lover at her feet—and such a lover! 
The diffidence of the page, though genuine, was 
short-lived, and he was recovering his usual 
ease and confidence, when a shrill voice was 
heard at a distance. ‘ My aunt is returning 
from mass!’ cried the damsel in affright; ‘ I 
pray you, sefior, depart.’ ‘ Not until you 
grant me that rose from your hair as a remem- 
brance.’ She hastily untwisted the rose from 
her raven locks: ‘ Take it,’ eried she, agitated 
and blushing; ‘ but pray begone.” The page 
took the rose, and at the same time covered 
with kisses the fair hand that gave it. Then, 
placing the flower in his bonnet, and taking 
the falcon upon his fist, he bounded off through 
the garden, bearing away with him the heart 
of the gentle Jacinta. When the vigilant aunt 
arrived at the tower, she remarked the agita- 
tion of her niece, and an air of confusion in the 
hall; but a word of explanation sufficed‘ A 
ger-falcon had pursued his prey into the hall.’ 
* Mercy on us! to think of a falcon flying into 
the tower! Did ever one hear of 50 saucy a 
hawk? Why, the very bird in the cage is not 
safe!’ The "lens Predegtiods was one. of 
the most wary of ancient spinsters. She had a 
becoming terror and distrust of what she de- 
nominated ‘ the opposite sex,’ which had gra- 
dually increased through a long life of celibacy. 
Not that the good lady had ever suffered from 
their wiles, nature having set up a safeguard in 
her face that forbade all trespass upon her pre. 
mises ; but ladies who have least cause to fear 
for themselves, are most ready to keep a watch 
over their more tempting neighbours. The 
niece was the orphan of an officer who had 
fallen in the wars, She had been educated in 
a convent, and had recently been transferred 
from her sacred asylum to the immediate guar- 
dianship of her aunt, under whose overshadow. 
ing care she vegetated in obscurity, like an 
opening rose blooming benéath a briar. Nor 
indeed is this comparison entirely accidental ; 
for, to tell the truth, her fresh and dawning 
beauty had caught the public eye, even in her 
seclusion, and, with that poetical turn common 
to the people of Andalusia, the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood had given her the appellation of 
* the Rose of the Alhambra.’ The wary aunt 
continued to keep a faithful wateh over her 
tempting little niece as long as the court con- 
tinued at Granada, and flattered herself that 
her vigilance had been successful. It is true, 
the good lady was now and then discomposed 
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ditties from the moonlit groves beneath the 
tower ; but she would exhort her niece to shut 
her ears against such idle minstrelsy, assuring 
her that it was one of the arts of the oppo- 
site sex, by which simple maids were often 
lured to their undoing. Alas! what chance 
with a simple maid has a dry lecture against a 
moonlight serenade? At length King Philip 
cut short his sojourn at Granada, and suddenly 
departed with all his train. The vigilant Fre. 
deganda watched the royal pageant as it issued 
forth from the gate of Justice, and descended 
the great avenue leading to the city. When 
the last banner disappeared from her sight, she 
returned exulting to her tower, for all her 
cares were over. To her surprise, alight Ara- 
bian steed pawed the ground at the wicket. 
gate of the en: —to her horror, she saw 
through the thickets of roses a youth, in gaily 
embroidered dress, at the feet of her niece. At 
the sound of her footsteps he gave a tender 
adieu, bounded lightly over the barrier of reeds 
and myrtles, sprang upon his horse, and was 
out of sight in an instant. The tender Jacinta, 
in the agony of her grief, lost all thought of her 
aunt’s displeasure. Throwing herself into her 
arms, she broke forth into sobs and tears. ‘ Ay 
di mi!’ cried she; ‘ he’s gone !— he’s gone! 
— he’s gone! and I shall never see him more !’ 
‘ Gone! — who is gone ?— what youth is that 
I saw at your feet?’ * A queen’s page, aunt, 
who came to bid me farewell.’ ‘A queen’s 
page, child!’ echoed the vigilant Fredeganda 
faintly ; ‘ and when did you become acquainted 
with a queen’s page?’ * The morning that the 
ger-falcon came into the tower, It was the 
queen’s ger-falcon, and he came in pursuit of 
it.” * Ah silly, silly girl! kmow that there are 
no ger-falcons half so dangerous as these young 
prankling pages, and it is precisely such simple 
birds as thee that they pounce upon.’ The aunt 
was at first indignant at learning that, in de- 
spite of her boasted vigilance, a tender inter- 
course had been carried on by the youthful 
lovers, almost beneath her eye; bnt when she 
found that her simple-hearted niece, though 
thus exposed, without the protection of bolt or 
bar, to all the machinations of the opposite sex, 
had come forth unsinged from the fiery ordeal, 
she consoled herself with the persuasion that it 
was owing to the chaste and cautious maxims 
in which she had, as it were, steeped her to the 
very lips. While the aunt laid this soothing 
unction to her pride, the niece treasured up the 
oft-repeated vows of fidelity of the page. But 
what is the love of restless, roving man? A 
vagrant stream that dallies for a time with 
each flower upon its bank, then passes on, and 
leaves them all in tears. Days, weeks, months 
elapsed, and nothing more was heard of the 
page. The pomegranate ripened, the vine 
yielded up its fruit, the autumnal rains de- 
scended in torrents from the mountains ; the 
Sierra Nevada became covered with a snowy 
mantle, and wintry blasts howled through’ the 
halls of the Alhambra—still he came not. The 
winter passed away. Again the genial spring 
burst forth with song and blossom and balmy 
zephyr ; the snows melted from the mountains, 
until none remained but on the lofty summit 
of Nevada, glistening through the sum- 
mer air. Still nothing was heard of the fors 
getful page.” 

Poor Jacinta sits and weeps her time away 
beside a fountain in the hall. 

“ As the bell in the distant watch-tower of 
the Alhambra struck the midnight hour, the 
fountain was again agitated ; and bubble — 
bubble—-bubble—it tossed about the waters, un- 





by the tinkling of guitars and chanting of low 


til the Moorish female again rose to view. She 








was. 
with » and‘ insher hand she: held.a silver 
lute. Jacinte trembled-and wasfaint, but was 
reassured by the soft-and plaintive voice of the 
apparition, and the «sweet of» her 
pale, melancholy: countenanee.': ‘ Daughter of 
mortality,’ said she, ‘ what aileth thee? Why 
do thy tears trouble my fountain, and thy sighs 
and plaints disturb the quiet watches of the 
night ? +I because of the faithlessness 
of man, and I bemoan my solitary and forsaken 
state.” ‘Take comfort; thy sorrows may yet 
have anend. Thou beholdest a Moorish prin- 
cess, who, like thee, was unhappy in her love. 
A Christian knight, thy ancestor, won my heart, 
and would have borne me to his native land and 
to the bosom of his church. I was.a convert in 
my’ heart, but I lacked courage equal to my 
faith, and lingered till too late.. For this the 
evil genii are permitted to have power over me, 
and I remain enchanted in this tower until 
some pure Christian will deign to break the 
magic:spell. Wilt*thou undertake’ the task ?” 
‘ I will,’ replied the damsel trembling. ‘Come 
hither then, and*fear not ; dip thy hand in the 
fountain, sprinkle the water over me, and bap- 
tise me after the manner of thy faith ; so shall 
the enchantment be dispelled, and my troubled 
spirit have repose.’ The damsel advanced with 
faltering steps, dipped her hand in the foun- 
i ted water in the palm, and sprinkled 
pale face of the phantom. The lat- 
ter smiled with ineffable benignity.. She drop- 
her silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, crossed 
white arms upon her bosom, and melted 
from sight, so that’ it seemed merely as if a 
shower of dew-drops had fallen into the foun- 
tain. Jacinta retired from the hall filled with 
aweand wonder. She scarcely closed her eyes 
that night ; but when she awoke at. daybreak 
out of a-troubled slumber, the whole appeared 
to her like a distempered dream. On descend- 
ing into the hall, however, the truth of .the 
, Mision 3yas‘established ; for, beside the fountain, 
oshe beheldwthe ‘silver late glittering in the 
«mo! sunshine.” 

The ‘music .of this lute: fairly enchants all 
the hearers, till at ror ee its mistress is sent for 
to court, to:try its ence over the hypochon- 
driac monarch. 

‘At thenmoment ‘we: treat of, however, a 
freak: had come:over the mind of this sapient 
wor raveem ager ect am roa for- 
mer vagaries. After a spell of imagina' 
illness, whith set all:the strains of Faranelli, 
and the: consultations:of:a whole orchestra of 
court fiddlers at defiance, the monarch fairly, 
in idea, gave up'the ghost, and considered him- 
self absolutely dead. This would have been 
harmless enough, and even:convenient both to 
his queen and courtiers, had he been con- 
tent tu remain in the quietude befitting a dead 
man ; but to their annoyance he insisted upon 
having the funeral ceremonies performed over 
him, and, their inexpressible perplexity, began 
to grow impatient and to revile bitterly at them 
for negligence and disrespect, in leaving him 
unburied. What was to be done? To disobey 
the king’s positive commands was monstrous in 
the eyes of the obsequious courtiers of a punc- 
tilious court—but-to obey him, and bury him 
alive, would .be downright regicide! In the 
midst of this fearful dilemma a rumour reached 

the court, of the female minstrel who was turn- 
ing the»brains of alk: Andalusia. . The queen 
despatched missions in all haste to summon her 
to ‘St. Ildefonso; where the court at that time 
resided. Within afew days, as the queen with 
her maids of Honour ‘was walking in‘ those 
stately gardens, intended, with their avenues, 


conducted into hér presence:«»:The imperial 
Elizabetta gazed with‘ surprise at ‘the 
and unpretendingapp of the little being 
that had set the world: madding. . She was in 
her: picturesque: Andalnsian -dress; her silver 
lute was in her Hahd, and.she stood with mo- 
dest and downcast: eyes, but ‘with a simplicity 
and freshness of beauty that still bespoke her 
‘the Rose of the :Alhambra.’’ As usual she 
was ‘accompanied by ‘the ever-vigilant Frede- 
ganda, who gave the whole history of her pa- 
rentage and descent to the inquiring queen. If 
the stately Elizatetta had been interested by 
the appearance of Jacinta, she was still more 
pleased when she learnt that she was of a me- 
ritorious «th impoverished line, and that 
her father had bravely fallén in the service of 
the crown. * If thy powers equal their renown,’ 
said she, ‘and thou canst)cast forth this evil 
spirit that possesses'thy-/sovereign, thy fortunes 
shall henceforth! be rm ec and honours and 
wealth attend thee.’ Impatient to make trial 
of her ‘skill, she? ded: the ‘way «at» once to the 
apartment. of the moodymonarch. Jacinta 
followed, with: downcast eyes, through files of 
guards and crotvds"of courtiers., They arrived 
at length ata great: chamber hung in black. 
The windows weré closed to exclude the light 
of day : a number of yellow wax tapers in silver 
sconces diffused a lugubrious light, and dimly 
revealed the figures: of: mutes in mourning 
dresses, and courtiers whovglided about with 
noiseless step and wo-begone visage. On the 
midst of a funeral bed or bier, his hands folded 
on his breast, and the tip of his nose just visible, 
lay extended this would-be-buried monatch. 
The queen entered the chamber in silence, and 
pointing to a footstool in’ an obscure corner, 
beckonedto' Jacinta to'sit down and commence, 
At first ‘she touched her lute with a faltering 
hand, ‘but gathering: confidence and: animation 
as’she. ‘proceeded, drew forth such soft aerial 
harmony, that, all present could ‘searce believe 
it mortal, As to the monarch, who had already 
considered: bimself in the world of spirits, he 
set it down for some‘angelic melody, or the 
music of the spheres. By degrees the theme 
was varied, and the voice of the minstrel accom- 
panied the instrument. She poured forth one 
of the legendary ballads, treating of the ancient 
glories. of the Alhambray:and the achievements 
of the Moors. Her whole soul entered into the 
theme, for with the recollections of the Alham- 
bra was associated the story'of her-love. The 
funeral chamber resounded with the animating 
strain. It enterethinto the gloomy heart of the 
monarch. He raised his head and gazed around : 
he sat up on his'¢ouch ; his eye began to kindle ; 
at length, leaping upon the floor, he called for 
sword and buckler. The triumph of music, or 
rather of the enchanted lute, was complete ; the 
demon of melancholy was cast forth, and, as it 
were, a dead man brought to life. The win- 
dows of the apartment were thrown open; the 
glorious effulgence of Spanish sunshine burst 
into the late lugubrious chamber ; all eyes 
sought the lovely enchantress; but the lute had 
fallen from ‘her hand, she had sunk upon the 
earth, and the next moment was clasped to the 
bosom of Ruyz de ‘Alarcon. The nuptials of 
the happy couple were shortly after celebrated 
with: great splendour ;biit, hold—I hear the 
readet ask, how did de Alarcon account 
for his neglect? Oh’! that was all owing to 
the opposition of a proud, pragmatical, old fa- 
ther: besides; young people who really like one 








another soon come to an amicable understand- 
ing, and bury’ all past; grievances when once 


youthful) two:from theiquebn, especiallysas: 





they proud, pragma. 
tical: old: father teconeiled'te the matchi?); Oh! 
his scraples weré easily overedme:by a’word or 
rewards were ‘showered uponthe ing fa. 
— of royalty. Besides,-the: lute of Jacinta, 
you know, possessed a magic:power, and. dould 
control..the most. stubborn _head_and_ hardest 
breast. And whatcame of the enchanted Inte? 
Oh! that is the most curious matter of all, and 
plainly proves the truth of all this story. . That 
lute remained for some time in the family, but 
was purloined and carried off, as was supposed, 
by the great singer Faranelli, in pure jealousy, 
At his death it passed into other hands in Italy, 
who were ignorant of its mystic powers, and 
melting down the silver, transferred the strings 
to an old Cremona fiddle. The strings still re. 
tain something of their magic virtues. A word 
in the reader’s ear, but Jet it go no further ‘ 
that fiddle is now bewitching the whole world 
— it is the fiddle of Paganini !” 

Again and agaim we say this is one of the 
most delightfal works. of the time. 





The Wanderer’s Romaunt. 
1832... J..Cochrane and C 
Poetical Ephemeras.. By James Pennycock 
Brown... pp. 208... London, 1832. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
A Vision: a Poem, in Five Cantos. London, 
1832. J. Booth. 
THE age of talent is usually succeeded by that 
of taste. Our poets now-a-days are like young 
heirs, who rather live upon the wealth be- 
queathed to them than strike out new paths 
of discovering, it for themselves. . The Wan- 
derer’s. Romaunt has, however, more than a 
common. allotment. of poetical feeling. Ina 
note, a kind of historical. romance is appended 
to the name of the heroine Idonea, which has 
reminded us of its real occurrence. Fuller, 


speaking of the marriage of Robert de Veteri- 
fen os Teanes, says, that she was ‘* the first 
atid fast T met with of that Christian name, 


thi proper énotigh for women who are to 
‘be ‘ meet helps’ tethetr husbands.” 


CantoI. London, 
0. 














The Rural Regtor ; or, a Sketch of Manners, 
c. in a Country Parish. , 3 vols... London, 
832. Nichols and Son ;. Longman and Co. ; 

Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker and Co. 

TuHE writer of these volumes has quite mis 

taken “his natural, gifts; and with a full 

belief in his good intentions, ,we cannot give 
him much encouragement. to try again to carry 
them into execution. 








Scripture Sketches, and other Poems and Hymns. 
By the Rev. Thomas. Greenwood, B.A., c. 
Pp. 223. London, 1832.. Hatchard. 

The Pleasures of Religion, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. H. Stowel, A.M. London, 

“1832. Rivingtons; and Hatchard and Son. 

Two very aperopriste volumes to come from 

the pens of clergymen. 


————e 





The New Testament: with a Commentary, con- 
sisting of short Lectures for the daily use of 
Families. By the Rey. C. Girdlestone, M.A. 
&c.. Part I, Matthew and Mark. Oxford, 
1832, for the Author; London, Rivingtons. 

Turis is the first Part of a “ ee i 

the Sériptiires, explanatory, practical, an 

veitieall Bi perasal if families it is there- 
fore, as it ought to be} plain in language, and 
free from discussion of disputefl points, though 

Mr. G. honestly avows his for the 

doctrines and discipline of the» established 
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chureh2 There is; however, as far as‘we have 
examined 
hinder ‘it from being generally: used: by the 
Christian .community. 

tion be found to answer the end-its author has 
in view} the Gospels of Luke and John, form- 
ing the second Part, are promised. 





Conjectures concerning the Identity of the Pa- 
triarch Job, his Family, the Time in which he 
lived, and the Locality of the Land of Us. 
By the Rev. S. Lysons, B.A. Oxford, 1832, 
Parker ; London, Rivingtons. 

Tne writer of this pamphlet of some thirty 

pages states that he was-‘‘ induced to investi- 

gate the subject by observing that Issachar had 

a son, who in our translation of the Pentateuch 

is called Job ;”’ and “* conjectures” that this 

Job was “the man in the land of Uz,” of 

whose patience and afflictions the book under 

that title treats. Three, if not all four of his 
friends are, on this supposition, shewn to have 
been also his ‘relatives. These are 

points on which we find any novelty of opinion : 

on the other topics, Mr. -L. agrees with the 

majority of Biblical critics. 


_-~ 


Sacred: Poems.. By M. F.'T.» London, 1832. 
Nisbet. 





Tus is a very pretty little volume, bound in 
watered cloth, and ‘got up with great neatness. 
It will be an acceptable present to many of our 
readers. 





Melange, in English and French. By Marin 
de la Voye, de L. R.' Pp. 183. Lisson, 
1832.. Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

We would not be uncourteous to a stranger ; 

but we really cannot give much hopes of the 

success of an attempt to engraft French taste 


tpon English poetry; still, some of the little 
compliments are prettily turned. 











Practical Remarks on the 
drostatic Test in the Déteetion of Infanticide. 
To which is added, Obserdations: on.the Em- 

ployment of a new Counter-Irritant in the 
Curé “of Chest Diseases. “By H. W. Dew- 
hurst,Surgeon-Accoucheur, Professor of Mid- 
wifery and of Human and Comparative Ana- 
tomy, &c. London, 1831, For the Author. 

Mx. Dewnvurst’s titles, writings, and objects, 

possess the same multifarious qualities’; and it 

will be much if he succeed in them all. No 
one vould think that the test alluded to in this 
brochure is sufficient to detect or entail punish- 

ment for the crime of infanticide ; but it is a 

very powerful auxiliary in forming a correct 

Osis; nor do we see any thing in these 

Remarks which disproves the fact. ‘The coun- 

ter-irritant proposed by Mr. D. is the campho- 

rated acetic acid, or the pyroligneons acid. 


utility of the Hy- 








Byron’s Life. and Works. Murray. 

Tur fifth volume of the new edition continues 
Moore’s Life and Correspondence of Lord By- 
Ton; from 1820 to-1822. ‘The embellishments 
are, Santa Maria della Spina, at Pisa, sweetly 
engraved by E. Finden, from a drawing by 
Turner; and the Hellespont, with Sestos and 
Abydos seen in the distance ; drawn by Hard- 
_ing—the original sketches by W. Page. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
8m Hewny Harrorp, Bart. in the chair-— 
The president at the first assembly this season 
invited communications on the class of diseases 


it, nothing dogmatical, nor-such as to |i 


the only | be 


by “Dr. Hawkins «at:the: last 

author to lean to the side of-eonta- 
gion; but in clear and unbiassed he 
reviewed the arguments and facts urged: by the 
supporters of contagion and: non~contagion. 
The course of. no disease, he observed, had 
been traced with more certainty than that of 
cholera for the last fifteen years. Was it to be 
supposed that its ravages were occasioned by a 
certain state of the atmosphere? If so,.why 
had it travelled so slowly ? Influenza, depend- 
ent on that cause, was marked by an: opposite 
character,— it travelled swiftly. On the subject 
of predisposition, the author observed, it-was 
not enough that the seed should be vigorous, 
the temperature of the atmosphere ‘suitable ; 
the soil also must be adapted to circumstances: 
clearly implying, we think, that:if the system 
not made a fit receptacle for a certain class 
of diseases by intemperance, privation, or inat- 
tention: to y wr habits, attacks of this kind 
will be less frequent and virulent; although 
aided by peculiarity of sky or climate. On 
infection some curious s were made: 
ex. gr. the inhabitants of a part of the He- 
brides, on the authority of the clergyman, it 
was stated, always “‘ caught a cold,” as the 
phrase is, on the arrival of a stranger amon 
them! Again, it was well known that: indi- 
viduals visiting certain parts of the globe, were 
more liable to peculiar. diseases than the in- 
habitants. Was this owing to insects floating 
invisibly in the air, who, like epicures, 'pre- 
ferred exotics? It appeared, that amongst those 
who considered cholera as contagious was Sir 
Thomas Monro, who fell a victim to its malig- 
nant attacks: surrounded by his friends, while 
on his death-bed, he warned them of the conése- 
quences. of their kind attention, and called 
upon them to leave him ,to: himself. After 
some remarks or the of contagion in 
small-pox and that in‘ch where some are 
susceptible and others non tible—a.cir- 
cumstance which might be adduced, by those 
who were so inclined, as a refutation of ‘the 
doctrine of contagion —the paper concluded by 
a few hints on disinfection and prevention ;— 
the former, boiling in water, or exposing 'to a 
strong heat the suspected article ; — the latter, 
natural good health and temperance. A paper 
on phlegmasia dolens was then read by: Sir 
Henry Halford, by whom it was written, if we 
heard aright. The learned author shewed this 
was a disease not alone peculiar to females; a 
deceased nobleman suffered under it at the very 
time he was conducting the affairs of the state. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
A.B. Lament, Esq. in the chair, Read a 
letter, addressed to the president, Lord Stanley, 
by Henry Saville Foljambe, Esq., giving an ac- 
count of a specimen of the Faleo rufipes of 
Bechstein, which was shot near Doncaster, in 
April, 1830. It is a singular fact, that this is 
the fourth example of this bird killed in that 
year, until which time the species had not been 
recorded as British. There was also read) a 
communication by Mr. David Don,. entitled, 
“Some remarks on the plant which yields the 
cascarilla bark.’’ This bark is nowascertained 
to be the produce of a species of eroten, forming 
an evergreen tree of twenty-five or)thirty feet 
in height, and growing wild in the province of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, where it’ is known by the 








names of copalche and quina blanoa., Mr: Don 
suggests the propriety of applying to this species 
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‘the :name’of croton céscarilia\; ‘and leaving to 
the‘ species: so. denominated iby Linneus, ‘and 
which is now ascertained: to mene of the 
sensible: qualities: of ; bark; oan 
recent appellation ofdinearis, ‘givenito it 
Sacupilin,. Boos 08 thosrioguen utical 
writers consider the cascarilla» and elutheria 
barksas the produce of the same: species, 
namely, croton eluteria. 





ZOOLOGICAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 
THE anniversary meetings of these Societies 
took place in the course of the week ; the satis- 
factory report read at the former was a con- 
densation of the monthly reports which have 
already been publishéd in our columns. The 
grievous debt at the Horticultural Society, by 
the judicious management adopted, is likely to 
be got rid of. At both iristittitions officers were 
elected for the ensuing season. 





NEW COLONY ON THE! SWAN RIVER. 
By @ distinguished Staff Officer in India-* 
Perth, Swan River, Sept. 1831. 
Tis place is -possibly ‘the: most) interesting 
and extraordinary spot'an Indian ever visited. 
The appreach to the coast is very forbidding, 
and the entrance tothe harbour apparen 
very intricate; but this is more in appearance 
than reality, as the place’has been well’sur- 


gst | veyed, and the dangers all: correctly known. 


Garden “Island, which forms: the shelter to 
Cockburn’s Sound, was lately visited by fire; 
the herbage and trees were as dry as tinder, 
and having been kindled by’ an accidental 
spark, the whole flew, I am told, with the 
most awful rapidity, and the inhabitants: had 
barely time to resoue their from the 
flames: fortunately, there were very few people, 
and the damage was in con ce not very 
considerable. The place at which we anchored 
was miles distant from Freemantle, the 
first’ town' established in ‘Western Australia ; 
we had therefore ‘of some hours in'an 
- boat before we = 
¢ approach was any thing’ but inspiring. The 
wrecks of several vessels stranded on the beach 
were the first’ objects that our atten- 
tion, and the rising banks ofthe shore: con- 
cealed the town entirely from our sight ; you 
may therefore suppose that our forebodings 
were rather gloomy. We had no sooner, how- 
ever, touched: the shore,’ than all melancholy 
anticipations were banished: Wes were re- 
ceived. by fifty ruddy smiling countenantes, and 
the chubby cheeks of the young children, roar- 
ing (I-may say) with health, gave us most 
convincing proofs’ of the ‘salubrity ‘of’ the ‘cli- 
mate. As I had expected, the town was merely 
im progress ; but considering its age, I found it 
much. more forward than I could have anti- 
cipated: the houses were built principally of 
wood, but there are already several of stone 
nearly ‘ready, and bricks will shortly be in 
abundance. The stone with which they are 
built partakes of the character of Scotch free- 
stone ;'it cuts like cheese in the quarry, and 
hardens like flint. when exposed ‘tothe air ; 
limestone; of the -very, best quality, is also 
very plentiful: so that they have every material 
for ‘building on the»spot. |The -w are also 
most excellent ; the kind ‘which they call ma- 
hogany, I think'nearly equalto the American, 
and it fells enormous‘timber. *We-took up our 
abode at the Stirling Arms, mo ‘contemptible 
inn, I-assure ‘you; wherévour férst'dinner con- 
* We copy hyn the way from:Ceylon, as one of the 


ae and most fayourable accounts of the colony—Hd. 











an —— einai 


of peleae boiled. mation, another | 


ee cent apy 

dish of fish, which, with potatoes, turnips, and 
other vegetables, was, you will say, a very pal- 
le proof that the colony was in any thing 

t a starving condition. I walked out some 
miles on the bank of the river, and visited 
several locations, as they are called, where, I 
must say, I saw nothing: but. happiness and 
industry. Every thing appears to thrive in 
the way of animal life,—pigs and poultry are 
amazingly prolific; goats seldom produce less 
than two kids at a birth, and they are fre- 
quently as numerous as four. This morning I 
saw a hen with a brood of twenty chickens. 
The following day we bent our course by water 
to this place, the capital, which is about twelve 
miles up the river, and the day being remark- 
ably fine, we had a beautiful sail a ~ 
banks. The foliage of the country was 
many parts very beautiful, but its 7 eames 
was all of the same description, a thick forest ; 
and although the soil is sandy, in many parts 
pure —_ yet, strange to say, this apparently 
pure sand produces European vegetables of 
every description, and I saw potatoes literally 
as big as my fist, the produce of thie soil, 
within fifty yards of the beach. My opinion 
is, that the sand is a mere superstratum, the 
collection of ages which have passed witheut 
the country being disturbed by human visita- 
tion; and this is proved by the soil, which is 
found within a few feet of the surface at this 
place so exceedingly rich in its character, that 
it requires to be dried up and exposed to the 
air before i¢ can be used for the purposes of 
tillage; and even then it must be reduced by a 
mixture with a poorer soil. Perth is not so 
much advanced as Freemantle, but being the 
residence of the governor and public depart 
ments of the service, it is, I may say, progress. 
ing most thrivingly.. We were here received 
with the most unbounded hospitality by Cap. | J 
tain and Mrs. Stirling, and izideed by the whole 
settlement ; and as 
few days after our arrival, ve had an oppor 
tunity of seeing nearly the "whole of the aristo- 

ical in the immediate vicinity. 
first night with the governor's 
» at the surveyor-general’s, Mr. Rown, 
sat down to as good @ repast as I could 
have had in India. You may fancy the sensa- 
tion [ experienced when I saw ladies of fashion 
and high education inhabiti ting a wooden build. | Uni 
ing, centaining but four sm rooms, and those | ,,, 
divided by nothing but sawed unplained planks. 
This, thank God, is but a temporary habita. 
tion, as o—_ _—— 
progress, one, the property of the com- 
mandant, is 7 age ty of two ‘stories. 
I am told the summer season is aes 
hot ; speak of the thermometer bein 
high as 110 and 115 in the shade, whic 
quite incredible; but they say the nights ate 
always cool and refreshing; that though the 
heat is intense, yet it is not injurious to the} 7 
constitution, as men work the whole day in 
the sun without experiencing any injury. 

The cattle of the colony thrive surprisingly 
on the natural grasses of the country. I saw a 
cow and calf in the market yesterda' 
would have been creditable to any in in 
England; they sold for 35/., and in India 
they would have sold for at least 100/. 


the governor gave a balla Adey, Exeter 


brick houses are both in | '* 





pletely changed, and = could have been 
more misrepresented than the character and | ®« 
resources of this colony, as you may imagine 
when I tell you, they have determined to oppose 
every effort that may be made to introduce con- 
victs, although the price of labour is enormous, 
njand the greatest inconvenience is experienced 
from the want. of, it; yet mea 9e ond 
declare they will instantly quit the colon ny ne 
moment they find a single one imported. They 
say they will submit to any hardship rather 
than be surrounded by rogues. There is a set- 
tlement in progress at King George's Sound, 
which is some farther to the south- 
ward, and where, am, told, the climate is.far 
superior ; snd daeonlonaeaty ah eaain al 
starting for Table Land, above the Darling 
range of mountains, about fifty miles distant! p 0, 
from this place; so that Western'Australia will | Oriel 
soon become a place,of very interesting cha- 
racter, if the British government gives it the 
support it so richly deserves. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
poe Dec. 8th, 1831,-~The following degrees were 
etd 8 of dite Rey. i. N. Goltney, St. John’s Col- 

3 Rev. aa eee ‘Schol — 
pest pattie Scholar, Queen's Coleeer G. 
College. 

op, 

: pi BV. M.A. of 

aren a Ww 

Oriel Awe was admitted to the office of Profesor of | g 

The followi a ea ay 

Doctor i Cardwell » late Fellow, 

Brasennose College, ‘and Caden len’s Professor of Ancient 
= Grand C 


asters mph om ow C. 0. Linsdln Collage Spit eas 
Ghareh Bar rin R, College 


— 
Bacher drt na St. Mary Hall; D, Brent, 
om. mh ek: the first no Sot oa0 of Hilary Term) 


pete ir are Ac Sapo, Fallow St, John’s 
College: en's Pembroke Col- 


; W.M. 


Arta—T. Ov mony, Lincoln College; C.J. 


were conferred ;—~ 
Masters Wf Arts.—_Rev Brasennose Col- 
; W.W See: Lincoln College; Rev. H. Birkett, 


arts. B. Papp Fellow, All Soul's 
‘orster, New College. 


) a Of Arti.-A» T. Corfe, ‘All Souls 

Whilmore, Christ Church; J. W. Merton, ae. T. F. 
Laurence, Rev. G. Adatiis, Fetiows, All Souls’ rent 
Rev. T. Evans, Oried 

Bachelors of Arte. —I. S. Broad, St. Edmund Hall; 
R. Phillimore, G. af eat H. A. Jeffreys, W. E. Glad- 
stone, Students, R. Farquharson, - Tw ficocke 
Church; J, nailer Brasennose College ; ew 
that | Scholar, Lincoln ee 

Feb. cape oo ioe 


were conferred :— 
merod, Brasennose Col- 


Sate Chris Cirens, ¥. Bue. Hus- Cristian 


R. Nicholl, 
ehanson’ Delieghe ae Rh Whyte, 


Feb, 9th..The ata 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. 
College; R. Croft, Fellow, 11 
8 Of Arts. 


Hall 1 
pier, Uaicry Calges Wf: Ac, Fee Col 





Bry he Soowing 
ero 
te —TaN Soc w Ww. con 


ma, er Calg A, bate} Universi 
iliams, Jesus College; Rev..S.J. hg a 


Grant, Lae= AR 
Masters ©, 


Rev..W,. 
Cc 


! 4 of Arts —W. Fox, Wadham. College; W. 6. 
Ev h, Oriel 
March Ist.—The 


Bachelor in Civil aa —F, ee SEace ‘Gniverity Ca College, 


Masters of Arts alt Dennis, Exeter a Be gut 
Compoun 3 Rey. H. Roianerth, Brasennose 
ey E. Wiis Jesus College. 
of arta Duberly, Christ Church; J, H, 


Cla} clone 
gran. &th-—The following dearens were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts.— Hi. Saem OF Compounder; R. S. 
Flower, away, College; Rev. Ta Hamilton, Brasennose 
E, Ronin, Christ Church; J. W. Cham- 


gg c ich Col 
as Stubbs, Scholar of Worcester. 
March 1 1 athe followi were conferred ;— 
Masters of Arts.—E, Ren Holden, eh us Christi Col 
oe Compounder; Rev. A. Hadfield, St. _ 
i. Cox, Pembroke College Geaceperaied 
iD 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. Strickland, Wadham Co! 
R. B. Todd, Pemitnoke College (incorporated a 


lin) 
March 29d.—The followin; “ werfe conferred :— 
Master of Arts.— Rev. W. no jen all 
Bachelors of Arts.—C, Egcott, E ‘ater College; T. Gi 
Worcester College; T. J. A, 8, Fairbairn, Merton College 
March 29th. 29th.- “The fol red mg ig were conferred:— 
Wadham Colleges 
ren homeane Colleges Rev. J. H. Haltesl, 
21 


pie ing degreea were conferred :— 
8 of Arts. nee Shean, University College; T 
Dry, Merten College; Rev. J. Tanner, Queen's College, 


Ca IDG £.-—-Prize Subjects for the present year:— 
The C or’s third gold fd medal for the encou- 


ragement a Engi Poe subject—** The taking of 
Jerusalem in the first ist grasa” 
It. BY the Rep: tatives in Parliament—two prizes 
Seven capspocitions taal Bechelom of Arts; sad. We 
com: ta re of Ar wo 
other pie of ff fifteen guineas each, to Undergraduates. 
The subjects og te dar 9 year are— 
(1) Fe ) Fae the Be « Qud preecipud parte dedilis sit 
i m de offictis doctrina?” 
an A (2) For the Ut mates, * Inter sileas academi que- 


“i. PM i Sie Wiliam Browne's three gold medals, value five 


fe ‘Cees Siotten, 
n 
ie Abe s best Greek epigram after the model of the 
ntho! 
a The best Latin eplgram after the model of Marth 
‘he subjects for the nt year are— 
ht ) For the Greek 
io dedicatutm poscit Apoltinem 


ates?” 

(2) Far the Latin ode, 

«« Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum. 
(3.) For the Greck epigrem, 
proditur ipee suo?” 
4. or the bath Spiga 
¢ , sum: humani nihil a ne alienum puto.” 
IV. “The The Posen interest of 400/. stock, in 


Gresk for the best translation of a 
propose passage Keake—for Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
or Lng aA Fletcher, into Greek verse. The sub- 
ject t xis Shakespeare, Julius Casa, 
act ii. come , Degi 

Cid. Caesar, I ever stood on ceremonies,” 


tonian prize 

ct of the Sea a haved aeiaghy 

—, dissertation is this ae 
B.A, Fellow of St. J 

the truth of the 
~ ae by tee oe 

prize—a p 100.—wi 
for the Nest cs the following # 

which have res' 

gia fon betag conveyed in a narrative rather 


Jan. 234.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

‘Master of Arte.—J. Hama Ly. a. Trinity 

Bachelors of Arts. ‘ennyson, ’ 
ge ; J. H. Buxton, J. Grant, J. Hough, Yoo sC 


mts De. Smith’s annayal pr 
5 a aa a peotelents in mate = and 


Scmeateetesdehioy tot 0 a oe aca BP 
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ewoem SPH ePEPetworabeswee-scses as 


JOURNAL OF 'THE BELLES LETTRES. 


‘and 'S. Laing, St. John’s College, the first 


Rae We Hewson, St. Joluts Col- 


j 's, dec, Compounder. 
Dinnigc “Rev. 3.8. ia? See Oe 


Masters .—E. P. Neale, Trinity College; W. H. 
Stings, rats College; G.. Dunnage, Downing Col- 
= om) 


of Arts.—G. W. Rush, R. Courtney, Trinity 


. Staunton, Caius Col 


Masters of Arts.—Rev. S. N. Ki ay J. T. 
College; ‘Rev. T. Grif- 
E. ‘nol; Queen's 


—. — H. Wace, Fm 
» St ’s College; Rev. 
College. : 
Bachelor of Arts. —W. Meyrick, Trinity C 3 
March 7th.—The following were — 
i Trinity Col- 


in Divinity —Rev. T. 
Radnorsh, 
. H. Fillness, hae College, 
ur 


Bachelors of Arte. —C. 
bp: F Hel , St. John Thompson, 
Clare Hall; M. Roe, Sidney Sussex 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Bostocx in the chair. A report on Mr. 
Lubbock’s Bred on physical astronomy, by 
Professors Whewell and Peacock and the Rev. 
Henry Codrington, was read 3 also a communi- 
cation on certain irrégularities in the magnetic 


needle, produced by partial warmth, and the re- 
lations which appear to subsist between terres- 
trial magnetism and geological structure and 
thermo-electrical currents of the earth, by 
Robert Were Fox, Esq. : another paper by Mr. 
Perkins, on a new method of generating steam. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Mererines of April 18th and May 2d. The 
Bishop of Bristol in the chair. An article en. 
titled “ Etruria,” was read from a manuscript 
by Sir W. Gell, on Roman topography ; in 
which the author enters at considerable length 
into a discussion upon the origin of the nations 
inhabiting that. part of the Italian peninsula, 
their connexion with the Pelasgi and the Celts, 
the arrival of colonies of Tyrrbenians or Lydi- 
ans, from Asia Minor, and the migration of 
Siculi or Tyrrhene Pelasgians to Athens, where, 
according to Pausanias, ae employed in 
constructing part of the of the Acropolis. 
The author endeavours to explain and to re- 
concile the various accounts given of the origin 
of the Etrurians by Herodotus, and the several 
writers that have followed his opinion (who 
derive them from the continent of Asia), on the 
one side, and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
the other, who describes them as Greeks. Some 
similarities are traced in the memoir between 
the ancient language of Etruria and that of 

race; and others between the Etrurian 
tongue and that of the ancient Gauls or Celts, 
are accounted for by the extension of the 
nation to the modern city of Turin, on the 
West, and to the river Adige, or the ancient 
Athesis, on the eastern portion of Cisalpine 
An allusion is made to the opinion of 
Festus, that the name of Tuscans came from 
Swexes:, said to have been given to them 
their frequent. sacrifices. A connexion 
also seems to have existed between this deno- 
Mination and that of the Osci, although it does 
Hot appear that this last-mentioned people bore 
ae part in the his of Etruria. 
hatever may have been the importation of 
Greek colonies, or inhabitants into Etruria, in 
the earliest times, the first historical evidence 
on this subject is the flight of Demaratus from 
the tyranny of Cypselus, at Gorinth, im the 





this occasion ; amongst these arts were para- 
mount that of working in brass, for which 
Corinth had been long celebrated ; architecture, 
particularly sepulchral; and the manufacture 
of fictile vases, more than 3000 of which have 
been discovered in the tombs lately excavated. 

Sir W. Gell then enters inte a full and ex- 
pressive description of the sculptures and paint- 
ings which were found upon the walls of the 
tombs at Corneto or Tarquinii, and which 
were chiefly illustrative of the religious cere- 
monies and games of the inhabitants, bearing a 
very strong analogy, almost amounting to an 
identity, with those which exist on the monu- 
ments, and are described in the writings, of 
ancient Greece. 

Tarquinii was reduced to the condition of a 
Roman colony in the U. Cc. 456; and as it 
cannot be imagined that the heroic tumuli of 
this city were erected after that period, nor, 
indeed, during its decline, the last of these mo- 
numents could not have a later date than 300 
years B.C. 

Many inscriptions exist in these tombs ; but 
as yet the interpretation of this mysterious 

though its remains are so consider- 
able, and though they are written in a charac. 
ter clearly identical, in almost every letter, 
with the Pelasgic, or_very ancient Greek, has 
defied the efforts of the learned. Among the 
great variety of speciniéns of the language 
which exist, a few are bilinguar? of these the 
writer gives a sufficient number to shew in what 
way the Roman names most familiar to us were 
formed or corrupted from the Etruscan. His 
account of what is known of the language of 
Etruria is concluded with a notice of such 
words belonging to it. as have been left by an- 
cient writers $ of which few, or none, can be 
traced with certainty in any of the numerous 
remaining proms of the country. 

At the general meeting yesterday, the fol- 
lowing elections took pi 

Lord Dover. 


President.— The Right Hon, 
Vice-President.— of Sali: (late Presi- 
dent), the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of isle, the 
Earl of Munster, the of Bath and Wells, the 
Bishop of Bristol, Lord , the Ri Hon. Charles 
Yorke, the Rev. G. Richards, D.D., W. M. oe 
Counctl._Sir Gore Sate Sir Thomas - 
Bart., the Rev. H. Hy , ‘W. Banks, Esq., the 
Rev. Gilbert Beresford, J. Caley, the Rev. R. Cat- 
‘ole (Secretary), the Very Rev. G. Chandler, D.D., 
Rev. H. Clissold (Librarian), H. Hallam, 
Jacob, > ( 
bp te er ye . M.P., W. Sotheby, Esq. 
Auditors.—D. Pollock, Esq., W. Tooke, Esq. 
Librarian.—The Rev. H. id. 


Secretary.—'The Rev. R. Cattermole. 
Foreign Secretary.— W . R. Hamilton, Esq. 
Accountant and Collector —Mr, T. Paull. 








PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue private view of this year’s exhibition 


occurs to-day, and too late, of course, for us. | feeli 


We have, as usual, seen a number of the works 
previously to their being sent in; but as any 
notice of them must necessarily be partial, we 
decline saying more than that there are some 
very fine productions from our foremost men. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Tue private view of the approaching exhibi- 

tien of the Society of Painters in Water-colours 


x ees, ae eee re 
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was origi fixed for Thursday last ; but on 
account of the Queen’s drawing-room being 
held on that day, the Society very judiciously 
postponed the private view until this day. The 
politeness of one of the members, however, in- 
duced him to afford us the opportunity, while 
the room was still in much disorder, of glancing 
round the walls; and that rapid enables 
us with confidence to say, that the exhibition 
of the present year will, in variety and talent, 
equal any of its predecessors. Among the most 
prominent of its features may be fairly placed a 
Scene from the Spectator, (Vol. i. No. 80), by 
Miss L. Sharpe. In a Lake Scene from a de- 
scription by Sir Walter Seott, G. F. Robson has 
approached the sublime in both character and 
effect. Dewint and Prout have, in several of 
their admirable performances, appeared some- 
what to depart from their wonted style; the 
former having more local colour, the latter less 
than usual; but in neither case does the chan 
operate disadvantageously. Copley Fielding, in 
several sea-views, and especially in one on the 
left of the fire-place, is admirable. The Banquet 
Scene in Henry the Eighth has been painted, by 
command of his Majesty, by J. Stephanoff, and 
has given that able artist an excellent opportu- 
nity of displaying his skill both in colour and in 
execution. There are some very clever draw- 
ings by F. Taylor, of which the Guardsman’s 
Guard is perhaps the most striking. Hunt, 
among many admirable specimens of his talent, 
has the Head of a Negro, which is as beautiful 
in sentiment as it is wonderful in execution. 
The variety of character and costume in High- 
land Hospitality, by J. F. Lewis, renders it 
very attractive. An Interior, Composition, by 
G. Cattermole, is one of that highly-gifted 
artist’s most extraordinary productions. The 
Widow, by Miss Sharpe, is exceedingly bril- 
liant and alluring. Among the architectural 
drawings, those of Wild, Nash, and Mackenzie, 
are as distinguished as usual; and Barret, Hill, 
Austen, Dewint, Wright, &c. &c. &o, complete 
the charm of variety andinterest. Miss Byrne’s 
Fruit is exquisite. 

Having thus given the word of promise to 
the ear, we trust it will not be found broken to 
the sight, when the gallery opens to the public. 
In our next number we shall enter into a more 
particular examination of its contents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

National Portrait Gallery. With Memoirs by 
W. Jerdan, Esq. Part XXXVII. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

Hen Masesty Queen Aprtarpr, Her 

Royal Highness the Princess Victoria, and the 

nt Lord Chancellor, are the subjects of 

the XXXVIIth Part of this national work. 

There is a fine head of Sir D. Brewster; but 

the memoir of that gentleman is deferred. 

The following curious fact respecting her 
Majesty is perhaps known to only a few of our 
readers :— 

“We cannot but here animadvert on the 
unjustifiable manner in which a portion of the 
press has connected her majesty’s name with 
certain political opinions. What her majesty’s 
ings are, we know not; but whatever they 
may be, the very variety of report respecting 
them proves how little any of our pseudo-guides 
have been able to bring them in truth before 
the public. The dismissal of Earl Howe, her 
chamberlain, affords an.instance of the discus- 
sion of matters in newspapers, while the writers 
are ignorant of the facts connected with them. 
After all the statements and counter-statements 
which a) on this affair, it may amuse 
the to know, that the real cause of 





offence to her majesty arose out of the mode-in} 


which the communication was made, and which 


“In the circle of society in which Lord 
Brougham has moved, and moves, his good 
humour, his playfulness, his many accomplish. 
ments, and hi eral acquaintance with all 
subjects, from the mere topic of the hour to the 
most profound investigation, have ever made 

i ial ornament and favourite.. In 
laxation, the same versatility 
and strength of mind, disciplined by constant 
practice, which shine so brightly on public 
affairs, embellish and delight the narrower 
scene; the same readiness and astuteness which 
have enabled him to surmount all the complica- 
tions of the Court of Chancery, render him, in 
a modified form, the idol of.the dinner-party, 
or drawing-room company. Like all truly great 
men, Lord Brougham’s manner is most un- 
affected, and only marked by uncommon sim- 
plicity. In conversation he is jocular and 
witty ; and many of his bons-mots are repeated 
to enliven other meetings than those in which 
they first raised the laugh of mirth and plea- 
santry. In what our neighbours, the French, 
esteem so much—the saying of clever things, 
and the uttering of pointed expressions which 
remain upon the memory— 
would bear away the palm of excellence even 
in Paris; and were it worthy of our theme, or 
consistent with our limits, we might entertain 
the reader through many a page with the jeuzr- 
d@ esprit, repeated from mouth to mouth, as the 
sallies of the learned Lord Chancellor in his 
‘hours of ease,’ or more playful contests for 
——— These, however, though agree. 
able and characteristic, are but the minor lights 
upon a grand portrait, whose massive and im- 
posing forms stand out from the canvass in 
native force and breadth, asking no aid of ad- 
ventitious relief.” 

We do not -remember to have ever seen & 
sweeter little head, béth in on ‘and’ in 
execution, than the portrait of the Princess 
Victoria. 


The Byron Gallery. Part I. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Or all the poets of modern times, there is no 
one whose works offer so many admirable sub- 
jects for the pencil as those of Lord Byron ; 
and yet, to adopt the words of the address pre« 
fixed to the beautiful little publication under 
our notice, ‘* no series of pictorial illustrations 
has hitherto appeared which is worthy.of the 
name and genius of Byron.” . This deficiency 
the Byron Gallery is, designed to. supply s and 
if we may judge fromthe part which lies before 
us, it will supply .it in; a. highly. satisfactory 
manner.. The plates are five inmumber ; they 
are engraved by W. Finden, J..Romney, E. J. 
Portbury, .E. Finden, and.J,.Goodyear, from 
the pictures and. drawings 
H. Corbould, T. Stothard, R.A., and J..P. 
Davis; and are distinguished, some by tender- 
ness and elegance,. others by character and 
vigour.. Our favourites are the ‘* Group in a 
Venetian Balcony,” from an allusion in Beppo, 
and “ The Doge,” from the Two Foscari. It 
may not be unnecessary to observe, that the 
size of the paper will allow of the plates being 
Sound up with any edition of the noble bard’s 
works. 


Fidelity —This is‘a study from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's beautiful design of two cherub 
pare oe and a dog. It is executed in wax by 

. C. Furniss, and isa lovely performance 
in this new medium. Mr. Farniss i, we believe, 
the inventor of the style, which so exquisitely 


of H. Richter, The 


boudoir or. study. 


STATUE-OF MR. CANNING. 
Turs:public memorial of a trulygreat and pa- 
triotic: individual was-completed on Wednesday, 
the scaffolding -and.the.-figure.on.its 
pedestal opened to view opposite Palace Yard. 
The situation is. fine and.appropriate ; though 
it happens that the countenance is averted 
from the Parliament House, ‘and looks towards 
Charing Cross. The statue is, in our opinion, 
the noblest to be seen in London. The like- 
ness is admirable. The tion is calm and 
dignified ; one hand holding a fold of the dra- 
pery on the right, the other a scroll. The left 
is the best point on which to contemplate this 
work, so honourable to the skill and talents 
of Mr. Westmacott, so just a tribute to the 

jus and virtues of Canning. The colour, a 
ight verdigris greén, has a good ‘effect, ‘pleas- 
ing the eye, and not offending the taste ; for in 
such monuments, a* part’ being given to the 


ham | truth of nature;' the rest need only be con- 


sistent with the rules’of‘art. Altogether, this 
statue is worthy of the‘statesman’ whose loss, 
deeply as'it was and is:felt, has not yet been 
sufficiently deplored.’ = ° - 








THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. XI. 
Ben Jonson and Young Raleigh. 

TEs “e ‘Mr. rook in his Siictont of. pen 

‘onson, (p. ix. note,) laughs to scorn Aubrey, 
Anthony Wood,,and Oldys,; for repeating the 
story, that in 1593.the poet. was tutor. to the 
son of Six Walter: Raleigh; and that on one 
occasion his pupil sent him:-home in.a basket 
drunk. Gifford founded his, denial on the fact, 
that young Raleigh wasinot born until two 
years after the date assigned to this incident, 
and on this point he was. undoybtedly correct. 
truth: is, that.a great. mistake as to the 
date has been made, by all who. have. hitherto 
written upon the subject ; what was unfounded 
in 1593 was well-founded in 1613, when young 
Raleigh was in his eighteenth year, and very 
capable of playing ‘such a prank. In 1627 
Drummond of Hawthornden left a number of 
MSS. to the poles of Edinburgh, which 
Gifford termed emoirs Ben Jonson, 
p- evil) * a collection of rubbish, not worth 
the ‘hire of the cart that took it away.” Hence 
wé may at least infer, that Gifford had in- 
spected the * rubbish ;”’ but if he had examined 
it more carefully, he would have found a state- 
ment by Jonson himself of the. particulars of 
the disputed transaction. The conversations 





between Ben Jonson and Drummond, in 1618, 
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and. man preranigae Erapetayer A 
consideration. 


them is that now under i Gifford 
mentions Ben Jonson’s visit to Paris. in 1613; 
and it appears from Drummond’s notes of his 
interviews with Ben Jonson, that our old dr. 
matistat that date went there as-tutor to 
Raleigh, and that on one-occasion he was maie 
dead drunk by his pupil, and sent home to Sir 
Walter, who, as an enemy of intoxication; was 
displeased with Jonson for yielding to it, ana 
with: his son for the wantonness of the frolic. 
Extract of a Letter from: a Correspondent a 
Edinburgh. ' 
Dressing-rooms of Actresses. 

Every body knows that there were no Eng. 
lish actresses on our stage until subsequent to 
the Restoration ; but very soon after that event 
their dressing-rooms at the theatre were 9 
crowded with visitors, that it was found neces. 
sary to issue a genes order to prevent the in- 
convenience. This order proceeded from the 
King himself, who was perhaps a little jealous 
of the privilege: it is preserved in the State 
Paper Office, in the following terms: 

“ Charles R. 

‘¢ Whereas complaint hath been made unto 
us of great disorders in the attiring-house of 
the theatre of our dearest brother the Duke of 
York, under the government of our trusty and 
well-beloved Sir W, Davenant, by the resort 
of. persons thither, to the hinderance of the 
actors, ‘and interruption of the’ scenes: Our 


| will and pleasure is, that no person, of what 


quality soever, do presume to enter at-the door 
of the attiring-house, but such only as do be. 
long to the company and are employed by.them, 
Requiring the guards attending there, and all 
whom it may concern, to see that obedience be 
given hereunto, and that the names of offenders 
be sent to tis.—Dated, 25th Feb, 1664.” 


. SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
| PICTURE OF CHINA 

(Sect cepniig Jounal the Cuuiow Rayistre] 

Manneve of the Tartars.— The Peking Ga- 
zette contains an appedl from’ the ninth daugh- 
ter of one of the Tartar’kings.. About ‘eight 
years ago, the emperor, who arranges these 
matters for the whole imperial clan, ordered 
that she should become the wife of Leen-che, 
the son of an officer of the yellow banner body- 
guard. In about eleven months, before the 
matriage had taken place, her intended: hts 
band died. When Kih-kihy for that was-the 
lady’s name, heard of this event, she resolved 
to cut. off her hair, join her husband’s family, 
and remain a virgin for life. This chaste res0- 
Intion reached the ‘ears of the emperor, and he 
conferred on her an‘ honorary tablet for the 
door of her:apartment, and gave her ‘a title 
descriptive of her virtue. ; < 

His majesty, a few days ago, when worship- 
ping and offering sacrifice on the altar of 
Hwang Te, the yellow emperor, and divine 
originator of agriculture, drank “ the cup of 
bliss,” and performed the grand ceremony of 
thtice kneeling and nine times putting his fore- 
head to the ground. It seems he did not much 
like it, for he has eensured the master of the 
ceremonies for giving the words ‘ kneel, knock, 
kneel, knock, ; knock,” too slowly. He 
complains, also, that the man who read the 
prayer had but a ‘poor voice, and 
that another be chosen’ who has a strong 
voice, and is’ perfectly acquainted with she de- 
tail of rites and ceremonies. 


~ In consequence of the singular appearance of 
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the setting sum @ short-time since, the enemies.| 


of the: dy: his: majesty: ought-to 
have-died ;-ama they:eent abroad a repert shat 
hehad died: Ofsuchiaw event,’ shere.| 
ismo information from Peking, and 

governor haa sent, out spies to endeavour te 
find-out: the -brotherhoed banditti who origin-' 
ated the report. : 

His majesty, this hy has declined, by an 
official. notification, sacrificial ceremonies 
of an altar, candles, &c. presented to a Chinese 
monarch on attaining the: semi-century age. 
All grand dinners, imperial banquets, &c. are 
also disallowed. The cause by con- 
jecture is, the death, this year, of the heir-ap- 

t, which event leaves the Emperor Taou- 
kwang without issue that can y succeed 
to the throne. He has a son by a Chinese con- 
cibine, but the law of the Tartar founders of 
the reigning dynasty does not allow him to fill 
the throne. No Chinese lady can enter the 
iniperial harem. Chinese concubines have sepa~ 

fe attablisments. tm 

Reform. — The deputy governor of the pro- 
vince of Keang-se having reported to his impe- 
rial majesty that he had been obliged to.use a 
rigour beyond the law, in punishing the bor- 
derers on the south, the emperor, with his 
vermilion pencil appended ‘to the report this 
remark: ‘ Perspicacity and. knowledge of go- 
vernmental justice ought always to act thus! 
How can it do, always to cleave to clayey insti- 
tutions !” 

Chinese Statesman—Under the reign of Shin- 
tsung, Wang-kwei continued t keep the place 
of premier sixteen years. He was esteemed a 
at flatterer in his day, and, after his death, 

istory handéd him down to the laugh of pos- 
terity, by the appellation of “ minister ,three 
wills.” When going in to as audience of the 
emperor, he invariably said t> his colleagues, 
“We'll take his majesty’s till.” When-others 

' ure, 

i¢ to his ma- 

jesty’s will.” . Andy after'retiving from the.im- 
perial presence, he silenced objections by 
saying, «We've gotten -his miajesty’s will,” 
Aman, not very unlike the Chinese statesman 


Wang-kwei, we once knew in the. western: 


world. He had three opinions on every sub- 
ject... “* This,” said he, ‘ is my private opi- 
nion, this'my ¢ficial opinion, and.thia my pub. 
lic opinion.”* : 

Superstition.—In_ this -weakness- of| our na» 
ture -we believe few people can: surpass the Chi- 
» of considerable antes has see tor 
cited by some atmospherical phenomena latel 
observed here. On the 4th instant two sake 
lia appeared, which are regarded as prophetic 
of the downfal of the present dynasty in. the 
person of the reigning emperor. About a week 
Previously, the sun, for several days, at rising 
and setting, appeared of a pale green colour; 
and from this it is assamed that much war or 
sickness is to take place in the course of the 
year 


From Sze-chuen we hear that thirty-three 
vagabond lawyers who stir up litigations have 


been taken into custody, and are forthwith to 
be punished. 


Certain. .titular kings — Paou-pa-tour- 
Chang-tsoo-poo-tour-tse, Aegoichond: beim om 
vitted of joining in the recital of magical incan- 
tations to affect somebody's life. They had, it 
Taine “ ne book;”” in which the curses 

written.. One of the kings’ is: punished 

by/being rendered for ever unfit;to serve the 

emperor; another eminent personage is to be 

ied for two months, and,then. receive a 
lashes with the Tartar whip. 
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; 's Grave.—His majesty has ee 
see the:‘‘ felicitous ground which has to:receive 
his, sacred’ body for: ten. thousand’ ”: and 
expresses himself well satisiied with it: she has 
named it - is-e. the Dragon 
mental buildings on the surface of the ground 
must be got up as unexpensively as possible, in 
order to comport with ~his: love of simplicity. 
Several directions are given a new 
building called the *‘ Court of the Concubines.”’ 





DRAMA. 
KING’s THEATRE. 

Ow Saturday, in the Barber of Seville, Mad. 
Cinti Damoureau was added to the, musical 
strength of the opera, with Lablache as the 
Figaro. The house was.crowded, Cinti has 
greatly improved since our former acquaintance 
with her ; and not only throughont the part of 
Rosina, but ially in Rode’s variations, 
introduced as, the music-lesson, was; little in. 
ferior to Sontag. The ballet is now the finest 
we have seen—perha) ther, the most 
attractive ever witn on these boards, 





DRURY LANE. 
On Wednesday Love in a Village introduced 
a débutante as Rosetta; who; cleverly in 
the school of Mrs.. Wood; and if.she did not 
develop powers equal to a large theatre, never. 
theless gave promise of a pleasing hereafter. 





“ADELPHI. wi 

Mathews at Home, and in one of his most 
original and finest entertainment& We have 
never seen the extraordinary powers of this 


personates many new cbaracté 

chelor Winki_a Dutch Yrow:¥ isha of 
daughters—T om Pipes, an eldsailor of Brighton 
another véry ha Scotstan—z 

boat woman and hi 


Tom Pipes is equal tegity thisig 

achieved ; a perfect ré tation of a human 
being entirely different fram himself, and con- 
sequently an effort of mivietic art of the highest 
order... The Dutch lady teaching her children 
to be artificially natural, is extremely. comic ; 
but there wi be no end to our praise, unless 
we particularised every part ‘of this laughable 
and: (as executed by one man) very surprising 
exhibition. ‘With regard to the production it. 
self, it is full of point, wit,.and humour ; none 
of which are lost in the hands of Mr. Mathews. 
The songs— jally one descriptive of a 
hunt, and another, the life of a hackney coach- 
‘man—are replete with drollery. The whole 
evening’s amusement can be appréciated 
by being seen; and it is‘enough for our report 
to say, that even this incomparable actor never 
shone to r ativantage as @ master of all 
the attributes of the stage. 


QUEEN'S THEATRE. 

Tus week Miss Chambers,'the daughter of 
Mr. Chambers the banker, has appeared as 
Lady Teazle, and, with the deportment of,a 
lady, has displayed considerable dramatic ability. 
She por many qualities to adorn the stage, 
atid has besides strong claims’ upon the 
sympathy of the public. The rest of thé cast 
of the School for Scandal ‘was creditable to a 
minor theatre, some of thé characters being 
excellently sustained. 





MR. PEMBERTON’§ LECTURES, 
Saville House, Leicester Square, 

Titrs geritleman was quite right in saying “a 
correct’ impréssion of his talins dedi see be 
taken from’ his advertisement.” In justice to 
ourselves and to him, and to public taste, we 
will sketch the impression which seeing and 
hearing him made on us; premising to our 
readers that it is only by seeing and hearing 
him that we can be made fully aware of the 
rare combination of intellectual powers which 
he possesses. : 

Mr. Pemberton’s object seems to be, to make 
each of Shakespeare’s popular characters the 
subject of analysis, and to accompany his ob. 
servations with personations of its moral and 
metaphysical attributes,—not to recite the 
words merely, but to speak the language under 
its strict form of character and feeling. ‘ Nor 
is it imitation,” says Mr. Pemberton, “ it is 
not reflection of impressions on the memory ; it 
is imagination calling up ideal presences, and 
creating feelings which influence every organ 
of expression.” This, from its novelty, is 
remarkably striking, as he abandons himself at 
volition ; and his quick imagination acting on 
a * susceptibility of physical conformation,” 
produces an effect so like truth, that it is at 
times almost painful. In an instant the lec. 
turer disappears, and we have the being, whose 
character was the subject of comment, pre- 
sented to our eyes and ears, as it were by a 
dash of thought, without scenery or dress,—. 
voice, feature, and gesture, all in keeping,— 
and a reality fastens itself on the spectator ; 
or from that state of intense excitement, pale 
or fiushed face, tearful eyes, quivering lips, 
and trembling limbs, become, in an instant, 
composed and critical. Perhaps we should have 
smiled at this if we had only been told of it by 
a third person. 

-Previous, to his.analysis of Macbeth, he en- 
gages uswvith a sépies of forcible illustrations 
of eliciting the power of language by contrasted 
modes of pronouncing the sdme passages, each 
mode increasing in’ beauty or strength, as it 
more closely approximates original emotion ; 
exhibiting also the remarkable (but in their 
occurrence little noticed) influences which the 
affections have on the voice. This may be 
called ‘the: philosophy of elequence. Here Mr. 
Pemberton is quite at home; and, perhaps, no 
man has ever grappled with the subject with 
more spirit and enthusiasm than he has done. 
He “‘ paints by the modulations and colours of 
voice ;’’ ‘and from the example he gave us, 
much excites our curiosity respecting his forth- 
coming ‘* Oral Pictures,” to which he alluded 
as in preparation for the public ear. Of their 
value as poetic literature, we can say nothing 
with decision till he. prints them; but the ex- 
tracts in exemplification of the sympathy of the 
voice with the imagination and affections, had 
a vigour, closeness, and stir of character, which 
was irresistible. The horse bounding with his 
delirious rider through a night-storm — 

«* Mantled in terror’s foam, with terror’s speed, 

* * . ” 

An arrowy flash appalled the maddened steed.” 
(We may not give the precise words ver- 
batim), “ and threw him back, quivering on 
his hauiiches, at-the extreme ledge of a preci- 
pices. they stared a hundred fathom down upon 
the’ bursting surge.”’ There was a terrific ap- 
propriateness and exactness in Mr. Pember- 
ton’s words and manner, which. produced a 
striking contrast to the tranquil moonlit scene 





on the Adriatic, which preceded it. 





VARIETIES. 
Cle a’s Needle.._Qne of these remark- 
able pi is at length, we believe we may say, 
on its way for England; the other is destined 


for France. The Pasha of Egypt, some time |¢ 


, presented them to the two European go- 
ot and vessels have been sent out for 
their transport hither, Parliament has voted 
a sum of money, 10,0001, to defray the 
on our 
cost will be greater. 

Mordan and Co.’s Patent Oblique Steel Pens. 
— Weare always well pleased to have to notice 
improvements in the useful arts ; and where 
could we find one of greater value than in faci- 
litating the art of writing ? In order to remove 
the objections to metal pens, viz. their liability 
to tear or gather fibres from the surface’ of the 

r, and spurt the ink, the patentees, Mr. 
rockedon, an artist, and Mr. Mordan, the 
pencil-manufacturer, have devised the present 
principle, by which the slit is made in the di- 
rection of the usual slope in writing, though 
the point remains in the same situation as that 
of common pens, by which means both nibs 
are brought equally down, the position of the 
writer is less constrained, and an elasticity 
hitherto unknown is given to the pen itself. 
The annexed type of it, however, will explain 
the point more clearly. 


ww 


We have only to ada, that we have tried these 
novelties for several days, at hard work, and 
have found them answer entirely to our satis- 
faction. Of course the patentees’ motto will 


be — \ 
** Peri-ant qui ante nos nostra fecerunt.” 

St. Petersburgh, March 1.— M. Mabboux 
was commissioned by his Excelleney the Mi- 
nister of Finance, Count Canerin, to visit the 
provinces im the interior of Russia, in order to 
inquire into the means of establishing new 
y me wane sel = of on wee those that 

y existed. To promote latter pur- 
pose M, Mabboux - 


wards in French, Swedish, and German. 
Natural History.._M, Audubon has (i 

January) returned to St. Augustine, E. 
rida, after a tour of one hundred miles into 
the interior of that peninsula, having procured 
in Carolina and Florida several hundred speci- 
— birds, eyed some new — and 
a twenty or thirty drawings to his port- 
folio. He writes, however, that the country is 
poor beyond any idea; though he had disco- 
vered, shot, arid drawn a new idis, and named 
it Tantalus fuscus. ‘* I have discovered,’’ he 
also adds, “three different new species of 
heath, one bearing a w blossom, the two 
others a red and pi one ; also, a beautiful 


; but we think it probable that the 


ton of six boxes containing prepared skins of 
birds, animals, &c., as well as F number of choice 
shells, seeds, roots, &c., the result of the inde- 
fatigable exertions of M. Audubon and his asso- 
ciates. In this collection there are between four 
and five hundred skins of birds, several of them 
rare in this part of the United States, some that 
are never found here, and a few that have not 
yet been described. Of the birds of rare occur- 
rence are two of the species of pelican (Pelica- 
nus) not described by Wilson. The parrot 
(Psittacus Carolimensis), the palm-warbler of 
Buoi Sylvia ), and Florida jay, 
a beautiful bird without the crest so common 
in that genua. Among his mew discoveries in 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
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on Saturda: 
LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER in the Chair. 





Stewards. 
The EARL GROSVENO 
The EARL of SURREY. 


Hi Tosi 
Boar Riget 
John Lee, Esq. 


Florida is a noble bird partaking of the appear- | Charies 


ance both of the falcon and vulture tribes, 
which would seem to be a connecting link be- 
tween the two. His habits, too, it is said, 
partake of his appearance, he being alternately 


a bird of prey, and feeding on the same food | and of the Secreta 


with the vultures. 


cies, but a new genus to the birds of the United 
States. We perceive also in M. Audubon’s 
collection a new species of coot (Fulica).—Phi- 
ladelphia Papers. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gasette Weekly Advertisement, No. XVIII. May 5, 1882.) 


M secon, a pene Seaeae of © Mandir 
Female Sovereigns,” the ** Diary of an Ennw 


ee otal 
Europe in 1890, 31 
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omen, 





new kalmia, and several extraordinary para-| Tnesds 


sitical plants, bearing some resemblance to the 
pine-apple plant, growing on the eastern side of 
wl dae a Nata =: aystat onal 
feet above the water. During my late excur- 








B. Wall, Bsq. M.P, 


Tickets may be hac of the Stewards; at the Bar of the Tavern; 
» No. 112, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
-past Five for Six isely. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 

MALL. Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 

the Works of British Artists, isopen daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the E le a 

NARD, Keeper. 


vening 
Admssion, le. Catalogue, 
ILLIAM 


HE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS will open on Monday next, May 7th, at 
their Gallery, Pall East. Open each day from Nine till 





Admii C. 


ck, le. 





I 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


XHIBITION.—CHEF-D'GUVRE of 
seta galerie ire Seri, Tameka a So 
the Madonna sand Fatane by Vanayek. a 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. — German 
Language and Literature.—Dr. Hausman will begin, on 
Roe Sim oes a oe ions 
tinued every Wednesday, and M the cante hour. 
Aen eg 








Literature, some 
which they would be pre- 
will commence 4 lar Evening Course of Sixteen on 
the same Sa’ ‘Do Tuesday, the 8th of May, at Seven o'Clock, 
to be sentinel onary Tuesday aed Friday, at the same hour. 


ee, 

It is not that persons attending this or any Course of 
University, should be matriculated Students. 

ew THOMAS COATES. 


tS, 
‘course. 


Lectures in the 





Council Room, April 16th, 1832. 
Zastruments. 
Just published, 

A NEW and much-enlarged CA TA- 
LOGUE, with the price of each Article affixed, contain- 

ing a ful) Descriptive enumeration of the Optical, M 

Phil ical, and Chemica! Instruments and Apparatus, con- 

str and sold by Watkins and Hill, Charing Cross, London. 

May be had of all Booksellers, price ls. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 1 vol. J8mo. neatly beund in cl: 2 48. 6d. 
AXtin NATURE and SCIENCE ANTI- 
CIPATED. 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 





art 


4—still 


«¢ —— Natare’s 
Still unimp 





proved remains. 


Montgomery. 
With Paterna bound in cloth, price SS Hall 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


SGAZINE, 
HE METROPOLITAN MA 


By TH! > 

M feli« interesting Ar- 
gates: hay, omaing moo Thomas 
West India Laer By late aac Sine in wy Bul-Denals Gpinion 


apers—The dy% a 
Tale of the Kingdom fom of ens. By 8 ‘By Simon O'Driscoll, 


E 
Waggoner—Cla) 
ont cnt Chanter nae tae epee Lamherne se 


ican Traveller—The 
‘unds and their hen E 


nagemen' t— Popular istorical Errors; th 
Jron Mask—The Pacha of Many les, No. VIII. By the Au- 
thor of the “ King’s Own “—Reveries and Recollections ofa Self- 
taught Landscape Painter—Dia ofthe Deck, No. 3; Jack 
in Parliament. By the Author of Tales — Tar—ke. &c. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit S: 








In 2 vols. Bro. with T by 
Sketches by the Author, cee seals of ‘he Field Sports of 
EN and PE NCI L SKETCHES < of 
INDIA; being a Journal of a Tour in that Country. 
By GA PTAIN MUNDY, 
Late Aunedacomp to Lord Combermere. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Land 








New Satire. 
2d edition, boards, price 4s. 6d. 
IVING POETS and POETESSES. 
er ar Poesy ately yt aay ana ry 
Ani ha inctaded, neatly all th the “talent pp eye sideced. We 
- “here are gd diam and Sota to find tr ote in 
sae ae fata ae Byes eo 
« This bitter satire has woven fresh laurels for his brow.”— 
Plymouth Hore stiam Kidd, 228, Regont Street, 
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it Bvo. pi 
HE TRAVELLER'S LAY, & Poem; 
written during a Ste France, Bavoy, Switzeriand, 
Germany, 3 the Neth 
THOMAS? MAUDE, Esq. A.M. =, 
(Dedicansa, by permission, to Thomas Moore, 
Printed for Longman, 
had, by order, of every Bookseller in Town and Country. 
«* We congratulate the author on his success: his is 
mon mind.’ wate f 9 J Rees 
« His on for 
lineation of the wild « rtm thro 
following glance at St. Martin, th 
8 d, is very felicitously gi 
*« It exhibits many vivid fo hae oy scenes through which 
= ose Ete’ Basen The i agoen is worthy @ place in the best 
— y's 
e ~~ on the ay es success of the Travellet’s Lay,” 


“ aos qui se donneront Je plaisir de parcourir cet ouvrage, y 
verront partout un écrivain fait pour planer au dessus des pottes 
ordinaires. M. Maude a t'oreilleet wimagieation Pektpondant etde 
plus une élévation de eee peu 


1 displ 
oe “which hi . The 
heed of eenamoun and Mont 








ONTARINI FLEMI WING, a Peychologi- 
cal wo 
— 


COURSE of LECTURES on the 
COINAGE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. Deli- 

vered in the Universi 
y EDWARD C ARD WELL, D.D. 
Principal or St. ag ee iat rh Camden 


_ Joba Madey, A ‘Alberarie Street. 


n2 vol _Bvo, price ce 
ILLUSTRATION of ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES, inclusive sftne entirely new and ind 

; being an attempt to render them plain and 





Professor of 


AN 





Sew of the Antiquaries. 
RAshns MAGAZINE for May, 


$8 Fann: 

and Mr. Ms. Sheridan Kanwlew's 3 ‘1: 
Parties, No. I. indepreters, ite—Voyages an ra- 
vels. Captain ‘pal Hall and the Landers_—Gallery of Literar 
Characters, No. XXIV, ; afew othe 8 Ge FAS del ne col 
Portraits)—-Shiel versus the Tithes—Th Tales— 
Juystein—A ee. I b) — of Riderto the A. ee 

1» Ni Boe Serge 


sioners 
cis the First “bad 


eeninaeeli ina udlities of a Paraphrase 
ator with the 2 Bide ity ao ry seer ree the fri i 


ofan Ori; 
i HARLES EY 
od Coll. p~— br re 
Orme, rowan, and Co 
— Raw, Ipswich 


XTRACTOR pA “POLAR STAR, 
enlarged and improved; a work whose cheapness has 
astounded the trade, and: whose rich and of mingled 
information, ain recreative reading, will convey inexhaustible 








~ the Litera 
Archibald J: 


—oo Hine 215, 
jun. Ediabargh; W. R. 
ton, Date 


igen Perron, London; John A’ 
‘Phun, Glasgow; and Grant an 





bee BRITISH MAC MACAZINE « of t Religious 
Pete ee 
ray nes ge oF the Fite, Progress of Educa’ 


ca contains— 
ey 1. On the present State of Dissent—2. On the 
ofthe Sermon-and 





‘estament—9. Reports o! 
Important Documents: New Vestry. 
Shops—Memorial of the Church Missionary Society for more 
Bishops in India~Home Missionary Bociets_19, Events of the 
Month—13. University and Clerical ligence, dc. Sc. dso. 
Joba Tarril it ; + 
: » 


Ova, at 








Mises asc PNATORAL HISTORY, 
SMineealegy, Geolegy, 


and Journal 
ey bak 


1 goa, eae aikar, 
Semenetiy alternately with the Gardener's 





Dr. Lardner’s o Canine Gyiraaite. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in c! 
Just published, being Vel. XXX. of the ety vel. II. of 


TORT of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
nies toagn Hrs of of Bngiaad, Var tit. 
__ Rendon aman aod Go; 8 snd John faylor. 


A SELECTION ¢ of "PRAYERS, for the 
~ of Families, for every Morning and Evening of the 
Arranged — chiefly from the Book of C: 


oe it 
noe lait 
to the Most Neple the pe” f Erxete eee 


» G., and P. Rivington, St. ‘Pars Charch 
"and Waterton Piace, Ban Mail. -_ 


A COLLECTION of the PUBLIC GENE- 
- vee passed in the Second Year of the 
Pe Aer pay bth ma 

No. 1%, Fleet Street, and seid by ali Booksellers. : 


the | ing of the Prophets bei SZeation een 
in 
the Vetacity of tia Stee bee i 


delight to every intelligent family and man of 
Published every Saturday morning, price 6d. containing m 
a hu columns of closely printed cid (with new type). 
” |shitebed 4 2, wemppex. As fa oie puhliched 2 monthly 
ee the Magazines, price 2s. will ae the ist ‘of 
ne. 
Office, 1, Newcastle Street, Strand; and sold by Simpkin and 
saya it; and by all Booksellers and and Newsmen rage tasengnest ut the 





| iene LECTURES for the YEAR| >=" ia 


1831.—The Veracity of the Historical Books of the Old 
to the Open- 
for 








4 ii 
e Rev. J. J. 
Fellows of se “Sede me, Cambridge. 
Johan eae Albemarle Street. 





Le JOURNAL « of f‘ MEDICAL and 
Soeneas gy bed ‘be continued every alter- 


L 
Ses vn 


fei 


. 5. 
ph ets ray Diseases, by Robert 
J. “Graves, M.D. MM. R.LA. ofessor of the Institutes peti Pot 


of Angina Pectotin, vith Remarks on the Therapeu- 
qt icen e Royal FS: er j 
i. ur; Bs 

6, Contributions to = Pashtu Ane a eg ACF. aed ie 
send, M.D. M.R.LAi. Medical Teapector x of the dus- 


we, athe Uoe of a 4 io Coltepen, by @.T. 
thet spersion ipse, by Hayden, 





1. Beobachtungen tee den Sebtemanden oder das Deli- 
rium Tremens, von Di Georg Barkhausen. Bremen, 1898. €vo. 


pp. 243. 
on the Mania of Dronkards, or Delirium Tre- 
dia eicine, edited by Drs. For T weedi 
in ‘Fg Ss 1 eS eee 


in monthly 6 
Leopotdi Antonii Goelis, M.D. Tractus de rite 
et sananda Angina Membranacea. Wien. 
A Treatise of the 
Saco. Goelis. Viera, 8vo. pp. 176. 
. Symbola ad (vi Avium Historiam, ante Inctbatioriem, 
Soombe J: E. Purknje, Professore Medicine, &c 
Contributions to he History of the Egg of Birds, Previous to 
Incubation, by J. E Purkinje. Wretistene 1830. 


mens, by 
2, Cyclo 

and Cone! 
a 








of Croup, by Dr. 


Scientific Intelligence. 

1. Chemistry —2. Physical Science—3. Beeny and Natura! 
ne A Anatom) and and Thera- 
peutics 6. Surgery. ms Bee ateria M snd Pharmacy. 
Published by Hodgs and a 21, College Green, Dublin; 
andCo.; Sim: Ry tite = 8s. ae nay 





iyo 
‘aylor; and Rensaw and ‘ 
Stewart, aad Smith and Sen, Glasgow. 


da of each syllable were pase or virtually 
for the <nanee 9 one 


8v0. 14s. 

LEMENTS. of BOTANY and VEGE. 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY; including the Characters of 

the Natural Families of r Petes with Illustrative Figures. 

By A. RICHARD, M.D. 
Translated from the 4th edit. by W. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 
“We perceive v with woe es 8 that the ie ehpale reader is now 
al ww of siology, after the 
natural method of Fusion, f +) "Wacgifivray? ‘8 F lenslation of Ri- 
chard’s Elements of Botany. This excellent work has been long 
ious and vaiued in France, where it forms the text-book of the 
The translation omy to be very wellexecuted, and we 
eave Tittle doubt that it wil! soon supersede the elementary work 
of Sir James Edward Smith, whic to us 
worthy of the fame of that eminent botanist.” 
Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
Strand, London. 





has never 


'—S; 7. Oed 


T. Cadell, 


Price 1J. 8. boards, and 1. 10. in silk, illustrated by 86 Vignettes, 
(26 of which are Landscapes, by Turner), 
f AL Y. A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, E 
. The Hunchback. By James Sheridan 
a 4s. se’ 
2. The Poputation Returns of 1831. By J. 
Rickman, Es: 
3. The Maid of of Elvar, a Poem. By Allan 
vie oe Bond Street. 





Popular Half-Guinea Books. 
New editiona, revised, 10s. 6d. each, 


UNDRED WONDERS of the 
WORLD, 
Wonders of the Heavens. 
All the Voyages round the World. 
Modern Travels in all Countries. 
All Religions and —— Ceremonies. 
Universal Receipt- 
Anecdote Library. 
Vocal Library. 
Laughing Philosopher. 
Scotsman’s Library. 
Book of Trades. 
Travels of Rolando. 
Mitchell’s Dictionary of History. 
of Chemistry. 
of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy 


London: Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and‘Co. 





In 8v0. As, 6d. 
OTICES of the MOSAIC LAW; with 
some Account of the Opinions of recent French Writers 
concerning it; re: the Christian Advocate’s publication for the 


ee Boekin 


Printed for J.. G., and F. Rivington, t. Paul's ss ard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. ighton, 
Cambridge. 





ICORDANZA; 3 0r, or, Friendship’ *s Memento. 
Pieces of —— English 
fd - some he the French and anda 
few original Pieces. 

London, ees aa - \yeeaamaes Wrightson 








Dr. Robertson's Le 


Published Baldwin end. Gna and to be had om 
Bootestlons price is. 6d, with a stiffened 


Wo LECTURES on the CIRCULA- 

IN, RESPIRATION, and MODE of NUTRITION 

in AN wisn by sae prs 1 with an Account of the Mede of 
Growth in in the be nin, and an I inte the mutual Rela- 
between them: as 1 ae before the 


Cra — 


aac GRADUS; "ie r, Greek, Latin, and 


Prosodial Lexiéen; 
in tonne and English, — Weras: mers > occur in the Greek Poets, 
from the e the time y Philadeiphus, and 
also t the Quantities of each Syllable; iow combining the advan- 
tages of a of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. For 
Schools and In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
y the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. 
lake Fellow of Trin. Col. Cam 
Tt has been the oy to present, in & comprdiandiv e form, a 
manual, im Latin and English, of 
all such Wotds as occur in the principal Greek poets ; the quantity 
3 ana ity quoted 
uantity of each werd in those . an 
terms set down as synonymous which appear to bear a simi- 
litude im sense ‘incipal word. The works of the Greek 
poets have fd 
annexed to ae principal word as are of legitimate 
ed wre The indefatigable plication uired in th: 
e 
the Greek Gradus is ~ snaee 
in our yereenrry and ke te ~ 3 ad- 











usage, and 











‘THE LITERARY @*7"""~ ‘&c. 


ae sn 
Price One Shilling, with numerous Engravings by Seymour, 
THE COMIC MAGAZINE, 


(No. II.) for the present Month, 
MAY 
now be had, by order, of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
*,*. A New Edition of Number I. is alsa read-y. 
William Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 





Sismondi's Italy. Standard Novels, Vol. XV. 
Published by Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and illustrated, price Gs. 
| "HISTOIRE dela RENAISSANCE de la ELF-COo N Tr ROL. 
4 LIBSRTE en ITALIE; de sa Progrés, de sa Décadence, By Mrs. NTON. . a 
et de sa Chute. thel Veloneat the © titandard ov 
Par J. C. L. SIMONDE DE SISMONDI jie 
Auteur de 'Blstoire des Republiques Itaiennes a Moyen Among — > regia 
+ &c. The Pilot, the Spy, the Last of the Mohicans, and the Pioneers, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 122. ty ungee—-S iiliams, and St. Leon, an, by Go by God win Thaddone 
,’ rank- 
2. Des Esptrances et des F Besoins de I'Italie, poe og i Sheliey~ana Hye been Lay a 
par J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. *,* Mos — above, revised by their seeetive Authors, 
h Family Library Meaty Colburn and Bichaay saul Beaches ‘New Barlington Street. 
Frene C) cheer lew fo 
Vols. XXIV. RXV. XXVI_ or Second Series, 7. 
OETS, Vols. I. IJ. IIL, containing les Washington Irving's New Sketch-Dook, New Novels by the Rart 


« ave, the Author of “* Granby,” 
soon Volumen Just published & y= Henry Burlington Street Richard Bentley, 








Price of each Volume, h heddsomely done ne in fancy boards, 
The Dramatic Series fs ‘ow © completed, in In vols. 6vo, uniform oni mer Series, 240 
BOSE pensicting of Mellie, ist With Portraits, ae. 6d. Se OE Ss ETCH. BOOK; ” the 


Corneille, 4 vols. per Vol.-com. paper, 
ree al , — or. 40-84. One By a CRAYON. 


Printed for Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho Square. The Contrast. By tt he Author of “ Ma- 
ae n2 ay wi ih Pitas “fs a tilda,” and “ Yes and No.” — 
N Ss 
Oi .. VIGNE, Ha Arlington. By the Author of * Granby,” 


“ This work is the an gent and | &c. 3 vols. 
e 








he amusement. 
Gaxttte, Apu. Tales of ¢ the o Early Ages. By the Author of | ‘;, 


eir 
is the clear pictures and national views which the author every| «A interesting po ee atie work, in which ‘ the deeds 
where 4 pg ah saree, tha wewane the vineyards, the mines, oan cee = are related in a style that cannot fail to 
the elections, the congress, and the Indians, are all matters | captivate every reader. ee: eens ronicle. 
examined and disc tale G teavollars nor does he leave un- 





With 'Pwelve Plates, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
[HE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, 
a =, PROFESSOR HOOKER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Schiller’s Fiesko. 
In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


| artes ik the ie Conspiracy of Genos, 
German of 


Schiller. 
Milliken and and'Sen, ace and Longman and Co. London, 





LOSTERHEIM y 9 aa the ‘Masque. 
Printed for ot W Bin woods ent and Cadet, 





In foolscap 8vo. eo 8. othy Pickler’ Eos to ~~ North and 


A QUEER BO OK. K. 
B ow Ley ee! SHEPHERD. 
Printed ol iam Blac! jackwoed, Btiaburgh ; and 
1 Cadell 1, Strand, Lond 
Of whom may be had, by the same tattiain 
1. Songs, now first co - Fep. 8vo. 7s, 
2. The Shepherd’s Calendar. 2 vols. 12mo, 


price 14s. 


BrAckwoop: S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. cma for May 1839. 


onten 
I. Tennyson’s Poems—II. Homer's Hymns, No. 5; Ceres— 
oe . Uoustiestions of Mirekeee Ty" Tory ‘Mineo 
The Song 6 ty ifted. By Me Hemans—VI. Im 
i - Rooney, —VII. The Castle of the Isle of 
en—VII The Great West India Meeting—IX. The Jewess 
Four Parts—X. Domestic Manners of 
I. The Reform Debate in the Lords. 
Bilaburgh: Printed for Myre Blackwood, No. 45, , George 
Street ; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





Ina thick vol. 19mo. with 108 Weodeuts, in cloth boards, 1s 
GEOLOGICAL L MANUAL 
A By HENRY T.TE LA BECHE, F.RS. ¥.0.8. 
e logical Society . 
ny Rey a 
‘© A work of first-rate in science to which it 


y~ | heeimaaee topio of the Canadas.”—Athencum, Memoirs of F le, "Bove: ° By Mrs. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. Jameson. In? 
“ Written by > ) of the most elegant of our female wri 
full of feel pend feney; a true enthusiast, with oguaen soul.” ” 





ISCOURSES and " SACRAMENTAL |" 


3S a VILLAGE CONGREGATION. 
the he Rev 2. Be BARKER, AM. Stanley Buxton ; oF "the Schoolfellows. By 
it. John’s Celieg, Cx er the Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 3 vols. 
Printed for J-s G., and F. gton, St. zesty “A novel « of f vesy considerable power, and exhibiting a deep 
wi abe Finse, Pall Mall; snd sald. also y | knowledge of juman heart. It is well worthy of the author 
Herald 





| Pe awtle Todd.’ "More! 
Jeo, by the same Anther, vu. . 
of the Proof of the Christian} Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea. 2d 

=e Evidence of it. } edition, 3 vols. 
Ese ee sf S Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 


I. 
The Fair of May Fair. 


ye Av oe of SELECT 


ANIMATED OBJECTS; © Deaesiption of the Jewel H Masterton ; pa the Young, Cavalier. 
‘2 n-gage fegeeliemmaalieates aamamel the Ania Jef <Detmten © Se Looney" both oats. 





Out a M By A. vampenane, -—- 
rigi emoirs on Art o rovin; Novels.—Now ready, 
Achromatic and other Microscopes, é&e. &c. Rhee OMAN’ S LOVE. 
M.D. « It has the style, manner, and power of Madame 4 
Pritchard, 18, Picket Street, Strand; Whittaker, Ave Genlis,—the writer of ar It is 
Maria Lane. a romantic “isles but our partion ° 
of all the m: ern ve 
N ACCOUNT Fa LIFE, LEC-| Ree eet 
ie = le emotion. 
TURES, and WRITINGS of WILLIAM CULLEN, | tical examination Sunes sagatins, wor worthy of our 
M.D. Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of | beat.and most elegant 


By JOHN THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E Country Houses. AN Novel. 


Professor of Medicine ~ Pathology in the University « The clever authoress of ‘ Country Houses’ has pan on oh 
Lately published, by the same Author, promeng ot ghen residence.” = + 
The Works of William Cullen, M. D.. con- III. 


taining his Ph; Nosol and First Lines of the Practice 
ve imearanp Extracts from his faeone Papers, The he Jesuit, A Novel. it 8 
and his Treatise on the Materia Medica. In 2 vols. 8vo. and Odes.) Public Library Conduit Street. 
* At yy > nas pot stablishment he perusal of all New 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and pathicatons bo and Foreign, may ie obtained in Town or 
T. Cadell, ‘Strand, London. Rate he. 
In 8 vols. 1 18mo. no. embellish ed with Plates and ae po ee 
Maps, price 18s. boards, 
T A m,* Y. f Ng ee AGAMEMNONof ZSCHYLUS. 
JOSIAH CONDER, from the Greek. With a Dissertation on 
eh hen Modern Traveller.” 
«« Conder’s * Italy’ will in future be esmvene companion of S. HARFORD, ne with i ot F. R.S. 




















lilac nthe the hilooorlgn of 
« Becettontss Fal ape to. oom army on the reader Ain 4 


student; it makes ition of I = 
a know ~ oe! a pean 


Printed for ual and Co. 30, Soha Square. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
EBRETT’S PIERAGE, corrected to the 


it be wey a= ye; sue of the New Peers, will be 
published on Monday the oe will 
Debrett’s Baronet will be ready at the 
same time, a the New tay with their Arms. 
Printed for —— rhe ss an and Co., Baldwin and Co, 
id th the.other Proprietors. 


THE FOREIGN ‘QUARTERLY 
ea ee No. XVIII. will be published on Wednesday, 
80, Soho Square, May 5th, 1832. 








A Literary Curiosity ; 
Being an elegant and i Work of Refi 

also choice Extracts of upwards iy farsa Volumes by ay most 
eminent Writers of all Ages and Countries. 
On Monday next, in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in moroeo, 
with gilt edges, 


T= ANNIVE RSARY CALENDAR, 
NATAL BOOK, and toes or MIRROR. 

“The Anni Calendar ( uction of three year 

admirab iy calculated to be placed 
on the public table p anne -room or library. It contains 
information highly bie, and so various that it 
would puzzle t! the s : pibliopolist to know y whare to find it 

theneum. 





* “of the 


William Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 





Hebrew. 
Shortly will be published, 


A* IMPROVED TRANSLATION of 


SIMONIBS smaller pean and @ CHALDEE | LEXI- 
y al Citebrew a Cambri se ot Bristol, Be) 
' SEAGER. : 


Printed and sluckeh tor the Author, by A. J. Valpy» 
Reece ore 


1 vol. 18mo. 
., Upwards of Ba Copies hav ha 








me bent upon a thorough in at interestin *,° y few Copies on India 
is the best compiler of the “y, == this is no sma the 
Mr. Conder is also the compiler of the ‘ Modern Travel- John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


eighty-four i ny ill be 

ity-four tow dy ur names Wi 

Publisher; the Author maa Devon); or hly Strong, 
Bookseller, Bristol and 





= »’ the best and te = md Tg and d P work 

we sincerely 0 congratulate the Ee paste public upon the penpemance of Sona na lame 
dorm Tine Ratt doe ore THE rortiniTel of EVERY 
New editions of the several Countries sintatust in the Modern PLACE in GREAT BRITAIN according to the Re- 
Traveller may be had separate, price 5s. 6d. per vol. in cloth | turns made a Parliament in yn er with the Annual 
boards. Value of Real Property, as assessed in The whole arranged 

“* No-work can be found in our language, or any other, om to | in strict Alph 
supply the place of the « Modern Traveller.’ ry Gazette, By JOHN GORTW, 
tage praereapens A ane Londons Chapaen and Hall, tan Gtend and Bs hem 
— s ine, August 1831. : ; 
Printed for James Duncan; 87, Paternoster Row. Wilson, Royal Bxchnge. 








gah igg no Published Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
he LITBRARY GAZETTE OFFicE, 7, Wellington Street, 
wr ‘loo th Moulton Street, 


. Chappell, $ 98, Royal Exchange 
Marlborough, Ave uavie Lane, 
Bdinburgh ; Smith and Son, $1 
and Co. Glasgom; and J. Cumming, 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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